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And then there were 49 


It took 15 years of patient lobbying before 
Congress approved statehood for Alaska on 
June 30, 1958. 

Reflecting on it some years later, Sen. E.L. 
Bartlett concluded: ‘‘I think that given the na- 
ture of the opposition, the size of the project, the 
fact that no state had been admitted since 1912, 
that actually it was a pretty successful cam- 
paign.”’ 

This special edition of the Daily News-Miner 
reviews the history of that ‘‘pretty successful 
campaign’’ and the stories of Bartlett and 
others who helped make it happen. 

Nearly a dozen News-Miner reporters and 
editors contributed to the project. It was edited 
by Dermot Cole. In addition, we received assist- 
ance from: John DeYonge, a columnist for The 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer; A. Robert Smith, 
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associate editor of The Virginian-Pilot; Fair- 
banks journalist Jerry Bowkett: Anchorage 
Times general manager Bill Tobin: University 
of Alaska historian Claus Naske; and Dave Nel- 
son and Renee Blahuta of the University of 
Alaska Archives. 

Major sources include interviews with many 
of the surviving participants, newspapers of the 
era and several books on the Alaska Statehood 
fight which proved invaluable. 

They include: ‘*Bob Bartlett of Alaska’’ and 
“‘An Interpretive History of Alaskan State- 
hood” by Claus Naske; “‘Alaska’s Constitution- 
al Convention,”’ by Victor Fischer; ‘‘The Battle 
for Alaska Statehood”’ and ‘“‘Many Battles” by 
Ernest Gruening; ‘‘Alaska’s Press and the Bat- 
tle for Statehood” by Carroll Glines, Jr.; and 
“Alaska Statehood”’ by Mary Lee Council. 
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Inside: 
Fifty-five delegates gathered at 
the University of Alaska in late 
1955 to draft a constitution for the 
would-be state of Alaska. Page 4 


News that the statehood bill had 
finally passed was greeted with 
celebrations across Alaska. Page 
12 


Bill Egan, the first elected gov- 
ernor, entered the hospital with a 
serious illness four hours after tak- 
ing the oath of office, one of many 
problems faced by the new state. 
Page 19 


Alaska must become an activist 
state. Page 23 
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This 1958 view of Alaska from Time Magazine, drawn during the ae of the Cold War, 
stresses the military importance of the territory. 
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EARLY LAWMAKERS — Territorial representatives had 
‘little power and Alaska had little control over its destiny 
before statehood, factors which. generated enthusiasm in 


= 


By DAN JOLING © 
Staff Writer — 

It was 7:03 a.m. in snowy Fair- 
banks and the temperature was 6 be- 
low zero. A few whistles and sirens 
sounded in the darkness, but other- 
wise the sleeping city showed no sign 
of celebration the moment Alaska be- 
came one of the United States. 

A couple of cab drivers honked their 
horns on that January morning in 1959 
and another driver flashed his head- 
lights on and off at the corner of 
Second and Lacey Streets when the 
announcement came over the radio. 

The subdued reaction was under- 
standable. The public whooping and 
hollering over statehood had come the 
previous summer when Congress 


approved the bill making Alaska the’ 


49th state. 
Following Congressional. approval 
on June 30, 1959 only a few steps re- 
mained before President Eisenhow- 
er’s signature on the one-page state- 
cole proclamation came Jan. 3, 1959. 

t was the epilogue to a drama which 
began nearly a century earlier when 
Alaska was purchased from Russia. 

Demands for self-government be- 
gan early, but Alaska made ex- 
ceedingly slow progress in gaining 
some measure of control over its own 
affairs destiny after the sale. In 1906 
Congress granted the territory a vote- 


' less delegate. In 1912 a semblance of 


home rule was achieved through the 
First Organic Act. : 

Alaska delegate James Wicker- 
sham introduced the first statehood 
bill on March 30, 1916. Wickersham’s 
trial balloon received little attention 
and no one took it seriously. But it was 

_a beginning. 

The statehood movement retreated 
into the background until World War 
II when the nation’s attention was 
again drawn to Alaska, muchas it had 
beenby gold at the turn of the century. 

This time the focus was not on gold 
but rather a national concern about 
dangers from abroad. 

With war spreading across Europe 


JAMES WICKERSHAM 
Wrote first statehood bill 


in the spring of 1940, Alaska was de- 
signated for $29 million in Army and 
Navy bases. When Japan attacked 
Pearl Harbor Dec. 7, 1941, none were 
completed. 

The pace of military construction 
picked up almost overnight. Ten 
thousand soldiers supported by 6,000 
civilian workers traveled north to 
construct the Alaska Highway in the 
spring of 1942. By November it 
opened. The price tag: $135 million. 

Workers had toiled around the clock 
to finish bases around the territory in 
preparation for the retaking of Attu 
and Kiska from the Japanese. Be- 
tween 1941 and 1945 the federal gov- 
ernment spent more than $1 billion. 

Many who worked on the projects 
stayed and helped in the rebirth of the 
statehood movement. Between 1940 
and 1950 the population grew from 
74,000 to 112,000. 

Talk turned to statehood again and 
the first bills since Wickersham were 
introduced in 1943. 
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later years for admission to the union. Here the House of , 
Representatives sits for a photograph on April 30, 1925. 


state rises in the north | 


(Alaska Historical Library photo) 
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The statehood movement retreated into the back- 
ground until World War II when the nation’s atten- 
tion was again drawn to Alaska, much asithadpeen — 
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by gold at the turn of the century. 


Delegate E.L. ‘““Bob’’ Bartlett be- 
gan hosting congressmen here to 
show them Alaska was ready for 
statehood. 

Ernest Gruening, appointed by 
Roosevelt as governor in 1939, 
aroused the Alaskan citizenry for the} 


cause as did Bob Atwood, the pub-! 


lisher of the Anchorage Times. 

In 1946 the statehood question was 
placed on the general election ballot. 
The vote was 9,630 for and 6,822 
against. Anchorage, where many of 
the territory’s new residents lived be- 
cause of the military bases, became a 
center of support for statehood. Much 
of the opposition came in Fairbanks 
and other mining towns from old- 
timers who weren’t eager for change. 

The new arrivals found they 
couldn’t vote for president and that 
life in Alaska meant having no voting 
representatives in Washington, D.C. 

Discovering that they were largely 
under the control of the federal gov- 
ernment nearly 5,000 miles away, 
they were easily convinced that state- 
hood was the way to go. 

The opponents were led by the sal- 
mon industry and industrialists such 
as A.E. ‘‘Cap” Lathrop of Fairbanks 
and Carl Lomen of Nome, who 
opposed increased taxes. 

Publisher Atwood said the only 
organized well-financed opposition 
was from the salmon industry. 

Based largely in Seattle, the salmon 
canneries were as dominant in Alaska 
then as oil is today. The industry 
feared that if Alaska became a state it 
would take control of fisheries and 
abolish the hated fish traps—which 
had become symbols of Outside con- 
trol from Ketchikan to Barrow. 

Although the 1946 election showed 


Alaskans were far from unanimous 
about statehood, it was a victory for 
proponents. 

~ The chances of approval looked 

good with President Harry S. Tru- 

man’s endorsement of statehood for 

Alaska and Hawaii. Congress blocked 

it, however, and continued to do so for 

more than a decade. The U.S. House 

approved approved statehood 186-146 

on March 3, 1950, but a coalition of 

Southern Democrats and conserva- 

tive Republicans prevented both bills 

from coming to the floor of the Senate. 

The Eisenhower administration at 

first only advocated the admission of 

Hawaii, which leaned toward the 

GOP. 

The Korean War nudged statehood 
legislation out of the national spot- 
light during the early 1950s. It made a 
comeback later when increased fears 
of Russian attack prompted heavy de- 
fense spending in Alaska. 

Frustrated by continual delays in 
Congress, Alaskans approved a Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1955. Dele- 
gates finished their work in 75 days. 


Another turning point in Washing- 
ton came that year when Eisenhower 
appointed Fred Seaton, a strong 
statehood advocate, to replace Doug- 
las McKay as Secretary of the In- 
terior. 


In 1958 President Eisenhower re- 
commended immediate statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii. On June 30, the 
bill recieved final Congressional 
approval. 


On Aug. 26, 1958, Alaskans set the 
stage for Eisenhower’s signature 
when they approved statehood by a 
margin of 40,452 to 8,010. 

The statehood battle had been won. 
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Citizens 
drew state’s 
charter 


There were 55 delegates to Alaska’s 
constitutional convention in 1955—the 
same number that wrote the U.S. con- 
stitution 168 years earlier—and they 
represented nearly every imaginable 
profession and place in Alaska. 

Anchorage, Juneau, and Fairbanks 
sent 31 delegates, leaving 24 to repre- 
sent rural communities from Kotze- 
bue in the Arctic to Ketchikan in the 
rain forests of Southeast. 

Business was the most commonly 
listed occupation among the dele- 
gates, with 20 practitioners present. 
There were 13 attorneys, and lesser 
numbers of miners, fishermen, pro- 
fessionals, and housewives. And, 
there was one homesteader. The 
youngest delegate was 29 and the old- 
est 82. Eight listed their birthplace as 
Alaska and one—Frank Peratro- 
vich—was an Alaska Native. 

Deciding to hold a constitutional 
convention hadn’t been easy for the 
territory that wanted to be a state. As 
late as 1953, even statehood’s most 
avid supporters believed that a con- 
stitutional convention would hurt, not 
help, the cause. But, in 1954, action in 
Congress seemed to grind to a halt, 
and proponents decided something 
was needed to keep the issue alive. 
Besides, Hawaii, waiting with Alaska 
for admission to the Union, had writ- 
ten a constitution in 1950, and it was 
thought Alaska would need one, too, to 
be on an even par with its neighbor to 
the south. 

As a result, the 1955 territorial 
legislature passed a bill to hold a con- 
stitutional convention in Fairbanks, 
and appropriated a total of $375,000 to 
cover the cost of the convention and 
the consultants’ work that would pre- 
cede it. 

The choice of sites had boiled down 
to a contest between Juneau—the ter- 
ritorial capital—and Fairbanks, 
home of the University of Alaska. 
Juneau had the necessary meeting 
places, housing, and other physical 
facilities, but it also had the reputa- 
tion of the territorial legislatures to 
deal with: an image of boozing, 
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READY TO SIGN—More than 1,000 people crammed into the University of Alaska gym to 
watch the signing of Alaska’s constitution Feb. 5, 1956. The first copy of the document and 
extra pens are on the center table. The presiding officers of the convention are at the head 
table. From left, they are Vice President Frank Peratrovich, President William Egan and 


Second Vice President Ralph Rivers. 


brawling, and nonstop lobbying by 
special interests. 

Fairbanks, in contrast, was seen as 
an isolated, academic setting in 
which the serious business of constitu- 
tion-writing might proceed with 
dignity. And there was precedent: the 
state of New Jersey had drafted a new 
constitution five years earlier, and 
the setting had been Rutgers, the 
state university. In the end, despite 
the fact that the fearsome Fairbanks 
winter would be at full strength dur- 
ing the November-February span of 
the convention, the Interior city won 
out. 

In fact, the Fairbanks weather, 
combined with the soft-spoken subtle- 
ty of convention president William 
Egan, may have defused a major con- 
frontation. 

It was January 25, 1956. A bitter de- 
bate was raging over the drafting of 


1955-1956 
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the constitution’s bill of rights, when 
Egan interrupted the proceedings 
shortly before midnight to announce 
that the temperature had plunged to 
minus 40. “If the delegates have their 
cars out there, they probably should 
start them in order that they will 
start,’’ Egan warned. ‘‘There has 
been a sudden drop in the tempera- 
ture—outside.”’ 


When the delegates returned to 
work, temperatures inside had 
cooled, too. 


In the end, the choice of Fairbanks 
was generally regarded as a wise one, 
and observers on all sides praised the 
serious, high-minded atmosphere of 
the convention. Lobbying, indeed, 


was at a minimum during the pro- 


ceedings. 


That may have been connected with 
the usual mid-winter dip into the 


2 eget - a3 m/s - 
minuS-iiities the delegates exneri- 


enced, but it also may have been be- © 


cause of a miscalculation by the anti- 
statehood lobbyists. 


Anchorage businessman Barrie 
White, one of the delegates, thinks 
they stayed away from Fairbanks be- 
cause they didn’t realize that drafting 
a constitution was only one of the 
goals of the convention. 


(News-Miner file photo) 


“The vested interests didn’t take it 
all that seriously,’’ White said in a re- 
cent interview. ‘‘I was astounded at 
how little they understood that we 
were doing it partly as a ploy to gain 
statehood.”’ 


: There were times when the ‘“‘We 
don’t care how they do it Outside” 
attitude seemed to crop up at the con- 
vention. The preamble to the constitu- 
tion describes Alaskans as “‘grateful 
to God,’’ despite the fact that the 
name of the Almighty is not men- 
tioned in the U. S. constitution. 


In another section, the constitution 
exempted cemeteries from paying 
~taxes. There were suggestions this ex- 
emption ought to be dropped, but the 
delegates stuck with it, perhaps 
agreeing with Thomas Harris of Val- 
dez. Harris was known to like the idea 
that, ‘“‘When I die, I’m free from taxa- 
tion.”’ z 


When the convention ended in 
February, the delegates formed what 
is undoubtedly the most exclusive 
organization in Alaska: The 55 Club, 
open only to those who were delegates 
to the convention. About 31 members 
of the 55 Club are still alive, and it 
meets every 10 years. Its president is 
William Egan. 


Constitution writers 


helped sell statehood 


When the 55 delegates to the Alaska 
Constitutional Convention started 
work in Fairbanks in November, 1955, 
designing a government for the 
would-be state was only one of their 
goals. 


They also knew that the convention 
was an act of salesmanship, and that 
its product would play a large part in 
deciding whether Alaskans aecepted 
or rejected statehood. 


“Tt must be presented to the people 
of Alaska,’’ declared Anchorage 
Times publisher Robert Atwood, a 
prime mover in the statehood effort. 
“Tf they like it, they will buy it. But 
remember, they don’t have to buy it.” 


Perhaps most important, they 
knew that Washington was watching. 


“There are those in Alaska and in 
the United States who have argued 
that Alaska is not yet ready for state- 
hood because its people lack ‘political 
maturity’,’’ warned E. L. Bartlett, 


the territory’s voteless Congressional 
delegate. 


An orderly convention leading toa 
respectable constitution would do 
much to prove the doubters wrong, 
the delegates knew, while a noisy, un- 
productive, partisan brawl might 
stall the statehood effort for years. 

A debacle seemed a real possibility 
at the time. The actions of the territo- 
rial legislature were unlikely to reas- 
sure anyone of Alaska’s maturity. 
One observer described the session of 
1953 as the worst on record, with 
members drunk on the floor and such 
chaos that the House never ad- 
journed, merely disbanding. 

The convention successfully 
steered clear of the excesses of the 
legislature, however, and, under the 
presidency of former territorial legis- 
lator (and future governor) William 
Egan, the conduct of the delegates 
won praise from observers both in- 
side and outside the Alaska. Corres- 
pondent Lawrence Davies, sent by the 
New York Times to cover the conven- 
tion, remarked on the dedication and 

‘(See CONSTITUTION, page B-5) 


By STAN JONES 
Staff Writer 

As they designed the framework for 
Alaska’s state government, the dele- 
gates assembled on the Fairbanks 
campus of the University of Alaska 
wrestled with issues that are still hot- 
ly debated today. 

Among them were how much the 
legislature should be paid, and how 
long its sessions should last. 

Some argued that high pay was 
needed to attract good legislators— 
especially those not independently 
wealthy—and compensate them for 
their out-of-pocket expenses and the 
loss of other income. 

“Poor salaries tend to produce two 
types of legislators—those who have 
private means and who are, conse- 
quently, likely to be upper class in 
their attitudes, and those who are on 
the payroll of an outside interest and 
who are sent to the legislature to vote 
as that interest desires,’’ warned de- 
legate Steve McCutcheon, himself a 
territorial legislator from 
Anchorage. 


Others said that an element of pub- 
lic service properly belonged in the 
legislature, and worried that high pay 
would produce a cadre of professional 
lawmakers. 


There was also debate over whether 
the legislators should be paid a daily 
rate while in session, or an annual sal- 
ary regardless of the session length. 
One argument advanced in favor of 
an annual salary was that it would 
encourage short sessions. 


The delegates never agreed on a 
formula for legislative pay, leaving 
the matter of wages up to the lawmak- 
ers themselves, but they did decide in 
favor of the annual salary advocated 
by McCutcheon and others. 


The delegates also labored long and 
hard over whether to limit the length 
and frequency of legislative sessions. 

One proposal called for the legisla- 
ture to meet once every two years, as 
the territorial lawmakers did. ‘‘We 


CONSTITUTION... 


(Continued from page B-4) 
lack of partisanship the delegates had 
shown. 

Just why the constitutional conven- 
tion was so much more effective than 
legislatures of the time is impossible 
to say. But Fairbanks businessman 
Les Nerland, who was a delegate, 
thinks it may have been because the 
convention attracted people who 
wouldn’t have bothered with the 
legislature. 

“A lot of people might have felt like 
I did, that they were not interested in 
running for election to the territorial 
legislature, but were willing to devote 
the time and take the risks of being a 
member of the constitutional conven- 
tion,’ Nerland said in a recent inter- 
view. 

The way for the new constitution 
had been paved through months of 
advance work by expert consultants, 
who talked with Alaskans about what 
they wanted in the document, and 
analyzed other state constitutions for 
reference. 

The preparation and the dedication 
paid off. When the convention com- 
pleted its work and adjourned in 
February, 1956, the result of its labors 
was hailed by political scientists as a 
model document. The National Muni- 
cipal League called it ‘‘one of the best, 
if not the best, state constitutions ever 
written.” 

One of its chief virtues, in the eyes 
of political scientists, was its brevity. 
The Alaska constitution was 14,400 
words long when written, and, after 
several amendments, now contains 
about 15,000. The Georgia constitu- 
tion, by contrast, is 500,000 words, 
with amendments. The shortest state 
constitution is Vermont’s with 7,600 
words, while the U. S. constitution is 
shorter still, with 7,000 words. 

Also praised were the Alaska con- 
Stitution’s flexibility, its clear de- 
lineation of the powers and responsi- 


FOR ALASKA! 


Al Report on Jour Years of Achievement 


know the proneness of each legisla- 
ture to increase taxes, and I believe 
the taxpayer has a right for at least a 
two years’ rest from an increase of 
taxes,’ said delegate R. E. Robertson 
of Juneau, who made the proposal. 

Others argued the legislature 
should meet every year, but for no 
longer than 60 days. 

In the end, those who felt the legisla- 
ture should determine its own ad- 
journment date won out, and annual 
sessions of unlimited length were 
adopted. 

According to State Sen. Vic Fis- 
cher, one of the delegates to the con- 
vention and the author of a book on the 
subject, the members generally felt 
that the initial establishment of state 
government might require one or two 
sessions up to five months in length, 
after which sessions of only a month 
or two would suffice. 

And, in fact, short sessions were the 
rule, at least at the beginning. The 
first state legislature adjourned on 
April 16, 1959, and the second on 
March 29, 1960. 
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Old issues haunt state’s politics 


By 1970, however, the legislature 
was staying in session until early 
June, and more recently it has met 
well into the second half of the month. 
And the subject of a constitutional 


limit of session length continues to be © 


debated within the state. 

Then as now, the management of 
fish and game was a consuming pas- 
sion in Alaska. The subject was hotly 
debated at the convention and gener- 
ated more comment from the public 
than any other. 

As a general principle, the dele- 
gates wanted to leave the details of 
governmental structure—such as the 
creation of departments, boards, and 
commissions—to the legislature. But 
there were many at the convention 
who felt fish and game were so impor- 
tant that the constitution should re- 
quire the creation of one or more com- 
missions to manage them, in order to 
place the resources beyond the con- 
trol of the governor and to isolate 
them from politics. 


In the end, principle prevailed, and 
the creation of today’s wildlife appar- 
atus—the Department of Fish and 
Game and the boards of Fisheries and 
Game—was left up to the legislature. 


Another convention debate turned 
on fish traps, ingenious mechanical 
devices which were highly efficient at 
catching salmon but were owned and 
controlled by outside interests. Alas- 
kans had voted by almost ten to one to 
eliminate them in 1948, and the ter- 
ritorial legislature had repeatedly re- 


quested the federal government to — 


ban them, all to no avail. 


Many of the delegates wanted a ban 
on fish traps written into the constitu- 
tion, but again the structural argu- 
ment was raised: such matters were 
best left to the legislature, which 
everyone assumed would outlaw the 
fish traps as one of its first acts in any 
case. 

Eventually a compromise was 
reached: the fish trap ban would be 
left out of the constitution, but would 


appear beside it on the ratification 
ballot as a proposed ordinance to take 
effect on the day Alaska became a 
state. This had the effect of confining 
the constitution to basic principles, 
while ensuring the support of the huge 
anti-fish trap constituency in the 
territory. 

One modern controversy seems not 
to have been an issue at all during the 
convention. The word ‘subsistence’ 
was virtually unknown at the time, 
and the framers could hardly have 
imagined the furor that would one day 
erupt around the sentence, ‘‘Where- 
ver occurring in their natural state, 
fish, wildlife, and waters are reserved 
to the people for common use.”’ 

Another area where the delegates 
were urged to go into detail about gov- 
ernmental structure was education. 
At one point, it was urged that school 
districts be given taxing power inde- 
pendent of the borough or city in 
which they might lie, but the majority 
of delegates feared independent ac- 
cess by educators to the tax base, and 
voted the proposal down. 

The section on education specified 
that “‘The legislature shall by general 
law establish and maintain a system 
of public schools open to all children 
of the state.”’ The creation of auton- 
omous rural school districts was still 
two decades off, and so was the con- 
troversy over their effectiveness and 
over the fact that they are fully state- 
funded, while borough and city dis- 
tricts pay part of their costs from loc- 
al revenues. 

One case in which delegates did get 
specific about the shape of state in- 
stitutions was the University of 
Alaska. 

The constitution requires the exist- 
ence of a state university and pro- 
vides for a Board of Regents nomin- 
ated by the governor and confirmed 
by the legislature. But the regents 
have exclusive power to hire the pres- 
ident of the system, thus insulating it 
from direct control by the governor or 
the legislature. 


SITTING STILL—Christian von Schneidau, former Los Angeles painter who moved to 
Fairbanks, puts a likeness of Constitutional Convention President Bill Egan on canvas. 
(News-Miner file photo) 


bilities of the three branches of gov- 
ernment, and the fact that it avoided 
transient issues best handled by leg- 
islation. 

It established a legislature consist- 
ing of a 20-member Senate and a 40- 
member House, set up a strong gov- 
ernor who could serve no more than 
two consecutive four-year terms, and 


created a unified court system whose 
judges were nominated by a judicial 
council and appointed by the gov- 
ernor. 

It included a conventional bill of 
civil rights, provisions for the health 
and welfare of the people, and a natu- 
ral resources article which declared, 
“It is the policy of the State to encour- 


age the settlement of its land and the 
development of its resources by mak- 
ing them available for maximum use 
consistent with the public interest.” 

Alaskans ratified the constitution 
by a margin of more than two to one 
on April 24, 1956, and one more section 
of the long road to statehood was com- 
pleted. 
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‘Tennessee’ leaders 
hit the road here 


By TRICIA OLSEN 
Features Editor 

The second week of December, 
1956, was a cold one. Temperatures 
lingered at 40 degrees below zero on 
the 9th when a small band gathered at 
the University of Alaska’s Constitu- 
tion Hall to send off two Tennessee 
Plan delegates, ‘‘Congressman”’ 
Ralph J. Rivers and ‘‘Senator”’ Bill 
Egan. 

The politicians’ wives, Martha Riv- 
ers and Neva Egan, were to join them 
on a 6,200-mile road trip to the capital, 
billed by The New York Times as “‘the 
most vigorous demand for Alaskan 
statehood yet presented.” 


As the convoy prepared to set out, 
local newspaper cameramen photo- 
graphed the couples standing beside a 
pioneer musher and a university coed 
holding a 49-star flag. Several hatless 
figures belied the cold weather. 


Under the Tennessee Plan, Rivers, 
Egan and former Alaska Gov. Ernest 
Gruening were elected by residents of 
the territory to go to Washington and 
behave as though they were congress- 
men from a bona fide state—a 
strategy with a precedent. Seven 
other states, beginning with Tennes- 
see in 1796, had helped themselves 
into the Union with the same tech- 
nique. 


The cross-country tour was the 
brainchild of former CBS White 
House correspondent John B. Adams, 
who attempted to draw national 
attention to the Alaskan ‘“‘cause.’’ He 
planned a two-car convoy to Sac- 
ramento, followed by separate routes 
east through the capital cities of each 
state that had used the Tennessee 
Plan to help gain admission to the 
Union. 


The two cars, painted white with a 
blue Alaska flag on each door, were to 
meet in Nashville for a ‘‘cradle of the 
Tennessee Plan”’ celebration. Gruen- 
ing, the third elected delegate, re- 
jected the highway trip, but planned 
to fly out and meet his colleagues for 
press conferences at key stopping 
points. 

On the first 2,300-mile leg of the trip 
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ALASKA, WE ARE HERE ! 


down the Alaska Highway, the travel- 
ers encountered more bad weather. 
Somewhere near Tok, Egan’s battery 
proved useless when the temperature 
hit 60 degrees below zero. Later at 
Hope, B.C., icy roads and construc- 
tion along the Fraser River Canyon 
stalled their progress as they bucked 
snowdrifts. 


The delays were costly. Seven days 
after the foursome left Fairbanks 
they arrived in Everett, Wash. A 
press conference and Chamber of 
Commerce luncheon had been sche- 
duled in Seattle, but Gruening, who 
had flown from Washington, D.C., 
was the sole Alaska representative at 
the luncheon. 


According to the Dec. 18 Seattle 
Times account, Gruening ‘‘compared 
the difficult highway trip of Rivers 
and Egan as ‘symbolic of Alaska’s ex- 
periences.’ 


‘““They will arrive,’ Gruening said, 
‘but behind schedule. We are sure 
statehood will arrive, too—behind 
schedule.’ ”’ 


By Dec. 28, the delegates were on 
schedule for their rendezvous in 
Nashville where they received a war- 
mer welcome than any they had ex- 
perienced on the trip. State highway 
patrolmen met the caravan at the 
Kentucky-Tennessee line for a 70- 
mile an hour escort to Nashville, 
through the city’s stop lights to the 
capitol for a governor’s tea. 


Two days later the arctic white 
autos pulled into Washington, D.C. 

Rivers and Egan bore paintings, iv- 
ory carvings, sealskin, a small totem, 
some smoked salmon, bottles of ‘‘Arc- 
tic Scent” cologne and more as gifts 
for the president and his wife. 

The pseudo-congressmen, and the 
gifts, would wait for three months be- 
fore they were given an appointment 
on May 7. 

On that first day in town, the delega- 
tion spent nearly an hour before news 
cameramen, then met in Bob Bart- 
lett’s office for a session with more 
than a dozen reporters. 

Egan attempted to allay the fears of 
lawmakers who believed the trio 
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Cartoonist D. R. Fitzpatrick of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch pictures the Alaska-Tennessee 
Plan delegation, which. after arriving in Washington. was not given the privileges of 


the floor of the Senate 


MAKING IT OF FICIAL—President Eisenhower signs the 
proclamation admitting Alaska as the 49th state while Vice 
President Richard Nixon and others enjoy the event. 
Standing from from left to right are Rep. Ralph Rivers, 
Sen. Ernest Gruening, and Sen. E.L. Bartlett. 

(National Geographic Magazine photo by Tom Abercrombie) 


planned to ‘‘stampede’’ Congress 
with outrageous tactics. 


““‘We hope to present our case in a 
manner to enable Congress to see that 
Alaskans were good Americans and 
ready and able to assume statehood. 
We feel that we are here with a just 
cause,”’ he said. 


As a going-away gift, the Demo- 
erats had been supplied with perso- 
nalized ‘“‘U.S. Congressman”’ station- 
ery which listed the address ‘‘Office, 
Any Park Bench.”’ Actually, they 
planned to work out of Bartlett’s 
office until they secured their own 
office. 


On Jan. 8, the trio’s letter asking for 
a presidential appointment ‘‘was 
answered by a wordy brush-off signed 
by Jack Anderson, one of the White 
House staff,’’ wrote Gruening. 


Still ‘“‘unrecognized”’ after the first” 


week of the Congressional session, the 


Alaskans met with a statehood sup-’ 
porter from Florida, Sen. Spessard L. 
Holland, to discuss “‘strategy.”’ 


“He had found no precedent for 
allowing us to appear on the floor of 
the Senate to present our petition and 
credentials,’ wrote Gruening, “‘and 
felt that as unanimous consent would 
be required, one objection might set 
us back needlessly.”’ 


On Jan. 14, 1957, the Florida Demo- 
crat introduced the Alaskans in the 
gallery and the senate responded with 
prolonged applause, followed by 
several pro-statehood speeches from 
the floor. The day’s events ‘far ex- 
ceeded our hopes and expectations,” 
Gruening later recorded in his diary. 


Although the Alaskan “‘congress- 
men’’ were never regarded as more 
than lobbyists, they kept busy in 
Washington pushing for statehood, 
which came the next year. 


Congressman fought ~ 
Tennessee Plan election 


The Tennessee Plan delegates were 
faced with several active opponents, 
even before they arrived in the capital 
as psuedo-Congressmen to lobby for 
statehood. 


New York Republican John R. Pil- 
lion introduced a bill to nullify elec- 
tions to non-existent offices on 
grounds that Congress was limited, 
by law, to 435 members. 


“Next January, Congress will be 
confronted with ludicrous claims by 
Alaska that it should have statehood 
because it has illegally elected its rep- 
resentatives to Congress,”’ he said. 


However, Pillion’s last-minute bill 
to nip what he called ‘‘power-politics 
maneuver to coerce and stampede 
Congress into granting statehood,” 
was buried in the House Interior Com- 


mittee and died when Congress ad- 
journed. 

In Nebraska, another opponent was 
Republican Rep. A.L. “Doc’” Miller 
who also expressed his doubts on the 
Alaskan’s strategy. on 

“If they came here as lobbyists, 
that would be all right, but not to come 
here and tell Congress what it should 
do'as I’m told they plan to. They could 
make themselves a little obnoxious.” 

Other, however, applauded the 
territory’s attempt to spur Congress 
into action} on 

A May 14 editorial in Life Magazine 
reflected the thoughts of supporters 
throughout the country: “It is always 
a pleasure to see people claim their 
right to self-government, especially 
when it adds to the power and prestige 
of the U.S.” 


By TRICIA OLSEN 
Features Editor 
If a majority of the people in 

Puerto Rico, Guam or the Virgin Is- 
lands showed an interest in attaining 
statehood, you can bet that a certain 
77-year-old: New Orleans resident 
would lobby for them until they 
reached their goal. 

His name is George Lehleitner and 
some say his stubborn campaigning 
-was one of the big reasons Alaska be- 
came the 49th state when it did. 

Lehleitner’s part in the statehood 
push for Alaska and Hawaii is a puzzle 
to many who never understood his 
motives. He wasn’t a politician in 
either territory, or even a resident. 
His home was in Louisiana and al- 
ways would be. And he didn’t stand to 
gain financially. 

In fact, by the time Alaska’s state- 
hood proclamation was signed Jan. 3, 
1959, Lehleitner had invested more 
than $100,000 toward what he called 
his ‘‘civic duty.” 

The chain of events that led to 
Lehleitner’s interest in statehood be- 
gan in New Orleans before World War 
II. His next door neighbor, a Navy 
man, consistently nagged him to join 
the military. Lehleitner was unwill- 
ing because he was already entren- 
ched in his appliance and floor cover- 
ing business, was married and had a 
child. But the neighbor continued to 
nag. 

“He kept plugging away,”’ Lehleit- 
ner said. ‘‘Finally in desperation I 
said, ‘Frank, let up on me, will you? 
You keep telling me it’s my patriotic 
duty to enter the Navy. I don’t see it 
that way. But if we ever do get in- 
volved in World War II, you wiggle 
your finger at me and I’ll come.’”’ 

That was six months before Pear] 
Harbor. Before long, the reluctant 
seaman was commanding the Navy 
troopship ‘‘Rotanin”’ in the Pacific. 

A book he found in the ship’s library 
changed his outlook profoundly. That 
book was Clarence Streit’s ‘‘Union 
Now,” written before Hitler’s rise to 
power. 

“It brought out what I still believe is 
a fundamental truth,” Lehleitner said 
in a recent interview. ‘‘The only in- 
evitable answer is for the free nations 
of the world, the older and experi- 
enced democracies, to unite political- 
ly and face international com- 
munism.”’ 

Lehleitner reasoned there was no 
chance of that unity unless the United 
States first took the lead and cor- 
rected an injustice at home by grant- 
ing statehood to Hawaii. 

“Here we were engaged in two 
wars, claiming that we were fighting 
to preserve freedom throughout the 
world, but literally we were denying it 

to some of our own people and at the 
same time were drafting those 
people.”’ — 

In March, 1946, Lehleitner returned 


GEORGE LEHLEITNER 
Ardent statehood backer 


to civilian life and began campaign- 
ing for statehood for Hawaii. He was 
aware that Alaska residents were 
‘diving in the same unjust system,” 
but believed Hawaii ‘‘appeared to be 
the better qualified candidate and its 
people seemed to be the more eager 
for statehood.” 

At first he volunteered to speak be- 
fore civic groups. Then the invitations 
began to come in. He never turned 
down an engagement and paid his 
own traveling expenses. He became 
acquainted with other statehood prop- 
onents, usually political leaders. 

Lehleitner believed that if he could 
help get Hawaii “‘in,’’ Alaska would 
follow soon afterward. However, af- 
ter eight years of lobbying with other 
statehood advocates and watching 
several bills pass in the House and fail 
in the Senate, he became discour- 
aged. Hawali’s resolve seemed to be 
weakening and the people appeared 
more willing to accept the opposi- 
tion’s option to statehood which 
Lehleitner considered ‘‘crumbs’’ 
from the ‘‘whole loaf’’ of statehood: 
an elected governorship. 

“It is very much to the credit 
of .. . (Bob) Bartlett that his own 
resolution to settle for nothing less 
than statehood never once wavered; 
he refused to give his blessing to any 
compromise measure.”’ 

That’s when Lehleitner decided to 
put his efforts into Alaska’s statehood 
bid. First, he saw the need for a new 
strategy and remembered the ‘‘Ten- 
nessee Plan,”’ a road to statehood he 
read about in 1951. 

The Tennessee Plan is named for 
the state that first used what has been 
called ‘‘brash tactics’”’ to elbow its 
way into the union. The residents 
simply elected representatives who 
presented themselves on the Capitol’s 
doorstep. 
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NIGHT SIGHT—The lights of Second Avenue burn bright- 
ly on a Fairbanks night in the 1950s. Some businesses, such 
as the Mecca Bar, are still there today. Most of the others 


are long gone. 


(Otto Geist collection, University of Alaska Archives) 
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Southerner’s ‘civic duty’ led here 


The Tennessee Plan had not been 
tried for nearly a century when 
Lehleitner drove to Alaska in 1955 to 
discuss the idea with some of the new- 
ly elected Constitutional Convention 
delegates. 


In Fairbanks he met News-Miner 
publisher C.W. Snedden, whose talent 
for persuasion, according to Lehleit- 
ner, represented “‘the most important 
single contribution to the acquisition 
of statehood of anybody from Alas- 
ka—and I don’t even exclude Bob 
Bartlett.” 


When the Constitutional Convention 
assembled in January, President Bill 
Egan telegramed Lehleitner to come 
and formally address the group on the 
Tennessee Plan. 

‘He (Snedden) played up the plan 
ina marvelous way,” he said, ‘‘so that 
by the time I came up to Fairbanks to 
recommend it, the job had practically 
been done.’’ Lehleitner also was in- 
vited to join the convention as an hon- 
orary delegate. 

On Jan. 29, 1956, convention dele- 


th 


Amendment ....... 


gates unanimously voted to adopt the 
plan. 

The Alaska-Tennessee Plan was 
affixed to the proposed state constitu- 
tion as an ordinance which called for 
the election of two United States 
“‘senators’’ and one United States 
“‘representative.’”’ The delegates de- 
cided to put the plan before the voters 
on a separate ballot when the con- 
stitution was to be ratified. 

A majority of the territory’s resi- 
dents agreed with the delegates. On 
April 24, the Alaska-Tennessee Plan 
was approved nearly two to one. 

Life Magazine ran a “thats off to 
George Lehleitner”’ editorial the fol- 
lowing month. He was described as 
“‘scholarly as well as an energetic 
man, a walking encyclopedia of U.S. 
constitutional history.”’ 

But for Lehleitner, the job would not 
end until statehood was attained for 
Alaska and Hawaii. He continued to 
occasionally neglect his appliance 
and floor covering business as he 
tramped across the country, a ‘‘super 
patriot” who claimed he wasn’t. 
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votes on the Alaska statehood bill. 


Life was different 
under territorial flag — 


iLife in the territory of Alaska had 
its drawbacks and benefits, accord- 
ing to those who were here at the time. 

| Alaskans had a voteless delegate to 
Congress, but no senators or repre- 
sentatives in Washington, D.C. 

|They could not vote for president of 
the United States, but they were 
drafted into the military during both 
world wars. Travelers between Alas- 
ka and Seattle had to go through cus- 
toms and many residents said they 
felt like second-class citizens. 

The governor, four judges and other 
leading officials were all appointed by 
the federal government. 

Anchorage Times Publisher Bob 
Atwood said the simplest municipal 
projects like building a baseball park 
or constructing a sewer had fo be pre- 
sented to the U.S. Congress. 

And the weak territorial Legisla- 
ture was forbidden from passing any 
laws which might override the power 
of federal officials, and the body was 
not allowed to deal with laws relating 
to lands, game, fish and fur re- 
sources. 

On the other hand, some Alaskans 
look back with fondness on a pre- 
statehood way of life which cannot be 
recaptured. 

There were few laws. People fished, 
hunted and homesteaded where they 


wanted to and rarely worried about 

aling with the authorities. Roads 
were usually in poor repair, but peo- 
ple were accustomed to going slow. 

Although Tillie Reeve opposed 
statehood at the time, she said in 1981 
she would not want to return to ter- 
ritorial status. 


“Too many people don’t understand 
that you have to work hard to have it _ 
nice,’’ she said. She believed state- 
hood brought many amenities, but 
also more people and crime. 


Former territorial legislator Alas- 
ka Linck agreed. In territorial days, it 
was common to stop to help people in 
need and to leave your cabin door un- 
locked. 


“Territorial days were wonderful 
days, really,’’ said Linck. ““But you 
can’t go back.” 

“There were more personal free- 
doms in territorial days and people 
trusted one another and helped one 
another,” said Cliff Cernick, a former 
newspaper editor who is now public 
information officer for the Federal 
Aviation Administration. 

“‘Now we have the New York- 
Manhattan syndrome. There is no 
more sense of community. Now there 
are many amenities, but in a roman- 
tic way something has been lost.” 
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Alaskas Enemy No.1 


VOTE OCT. 12", 


TO 


POLITICAL TRAP—Fish traps, like the one on display 
here in this 1948 photograph, were a symbol of absentee 
control of the territory’s resources. When voters went to 
the polls, Oct. 12, 1948 they overwhelmingly rejected fish 
traps, but it wasn’t until after statehood that the traps 


(Photo by Steve McCutcheon) 


Fish traps became 
enemy of the people 


If there was a rallying point for Alaskans seeking statehood, a 
Sybil of their limited rights under territorial status, it was the fish 
rap. 
Despite overwhelming opposition in Alaska to their existence, 
federal officials maintained they were the best way to maintain a 
healthy salmon industry. 


Fish traps aroused Alaskans the way the tea tax stirred resi- 
dents of Boston in the 1770s. Traps not only inflamed Southeastern 
residents who lived with them, but also residents of Interior and 
Northern Alaska who probably never saw them in operation. 


All but a handful of fish traps were owned by large canneries 
based in the Lower 48. The traps came to stand as symbols of absen- 
tee domination of Alaska.- 


Economist George W. Rogers, writing in Alaska in Transition: 
ne soutest Region, recalled the political climate in the first state 
election. 


; “Nobody, regardless of party affiliation, could be for fish traps 
in Alaska and expect to be elected to any public office. The issue (if 
that is the word) was who was most strongly against them and had 
done the most to bring about their demise. The campaign raged back 
and forth, each side whipping the dead horse and largely ignoring 
what would appear to an objective observer to be more live and real 
issues.” 


In 1944 there were 434 traps permitted by the federal govern- 
ment. Nonresident corporations owned 396. In the 1948 election, terri- 
tory residents voted to ban traps 19,712 to 2,624, an 8-1 margin. The 
federal government took no action. 


Typical fish traps consisted of a rectangle of large logs floating 
on the surface of the water. Hung underneath was a large netting. 
The trap was connected to the shore by a large lead of netting extend- 
ing from the surface of the water to the bottom. 


__ The netting acted as a barrier to the passage of salmon and 
directed them to two large V-shaped throats into the ‘‘pot’”’ and 


_ “spiller”’ of the trap. Because of the netting and converging sides of — 


the throats, salmon were unable to escape. They were held captive — 
until emptied by raising the net. 


Statehood advocates effectively used anti-trap sentiment to 
push their own case and they were finally banned when Alaska be- 
came a state. 


In 1958, the issue became a bargaining chip. Alaskan supporters 
agreed to allow the federal government to continue controlling fish 
and game resources until the Secretary of the Interior should deter- 
mine the state should take control. 


were banned. 


Opponents predicted sea of red ink 


Not everyone wanted Alaska to en- 
ter the union in the 1950s—including a 
man who would eventually serve two 
terms as state governor. 

Jay Hammond objected to state- 
hood in those days because he be- 
lieved Alaska could not afford it at the 
time. As he put it 30 years ago, the 
territory was “floating on a soap bub- 
ble economy of government 
spending.” 

“T certainly did not oppose the idea 
of statehood, but I did question our 
ability to finance and administer it,” 
Hammond said in a recent phone in- 
terview from Naknek, where he and 
his family were fishing this summer. 

“Tam happy to confess that I was in 
error on that one,”’ he said. 


“But had we not found oil we prob- 
ably would have been belly up long 
ago. In the first two, three years of 
statehood we were in very dire finan- 
cial straits,’ Hammond said. 

Hammond, Alaska’s governor from 
1974 to 1982, worked for the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service in the early 
1950s. He and most federal employees 
of that era opposed statehood because 


of the fear it would mean the end of, 


their 25 percent cost-of-living allo- 
wance. 

“Certainly, all of us would like to 
have representation in Congress and 
a presidential vote—but only if we can 
afford it,’ Hammond wrote in a 1953 
letter to a Congressional committee. 

“T can honestly state that of the 


scores of government workers I 
know, not one favors immediate 
statehood. This fact should certainly 
be considered before concluding that 
the majority of Alaskans are behind 
the statehood movement,”’ said Ham- 
mond, who was not involved in poli- 
tics at the time. 

The former governor, a member of 
the First State Legislature, said he 
was once talking to eight members of 
that body and six confessed privately 
they were not too hot about statehood. 

“T was the only one dumb enough to 
express any public opposition,’’ Ham- 
mond said. 

In addition to questioning Alaska’s 
ability to cover the price of statehood, 
other opponents of statehood in the 


Salmon lobbyist helped cause 


Winton C. Arnold, one of the most 
articulate anti-statehood lobbyists, 
may have helped the cause he was 
hired to oppose. 

That is a curious way to describe 
the salmon industry’s chief man in 
Alaska, referred to by one pro- 
statehood official as the ‘‘fly in the 
ointment” of the movement. 

Known as “‘Judge”’ Arnold from his 
days as a commissioner at Hyder, he 
was managing director of Alaska Sal- 
mon Industry, Inc., a trade group of 
about 50 companies and individuals 
who dealt in salmon. 

Credited with stalling tax increases 
on the industry for a decade, Arnold 
was once called the most powerful 
man in Alaska because of his influ- 
ence over the Legislature. 

He never actually came out against 


statehood. In fact, he called it a laud- 
able ambition. But he spoke articu- 
lately about the difficulties that state- 
hood would present. Chief among 
these were conflicts over aboriginal 
claims and serious money problems. 
Arnold told Congress that Alaska 
couldn’t support itself if it received 
the same percentage of land that had 
been given to other new states. He 
pointed out that less than 1 percent of 
Alaska had been surveyed in 80 years 
and at that rate it would take 
thousands of years for Alaska to ac- 
quire its land if the typical land grant 
formula was used. That formula spe- 
cified that a certain portion of each 
township be given to the new state. 
Alaska territorial delegate Bob 
Bartlett described Arnold as ‘‘a 
smooth operator—intelligent and 


with a pleasing personality.” 

Winton hosted private luncheons 
for senators and made elaborate pre- 
sentations to demonstrate the inade- 
quacy of statehood proposals. On one 
occasion, he presented senators with 
leather-bound copies of his testimony. 

Mary Lee Council, delegate Bart- 
lett’s administrative assistant for 
many years, said that by explaining 
the deficiencies in the statehood bill, 
Arnold inadvertently showed Con- 
gress the way to eliminate them: The 
result was a generous new land grant 
formula under which Alaska was 
allowed to select 103 million acres of 
the land it wanted. 

-Arnold, a respected citizen of the 
state of Alaska for many years, 
turned 80 on April 11. He still main- 
tains a law office in Anchorage. 


1950s suggested that politicians were 
trying to use the issue for their own 
ends. 

“‘T personally think (Ernest) 
Gruening was feathering his own nest 
with the idea of being the first U.S. 
senator from Alaska,’’ said Alaska 
Linck, former territorial legislator 
from Fairbanks. 

Linck actively opposed statehood, 
believing Alaska should wait another 
15 years before joining the union. 

Another opponent was Fairbanksan 
Ernest Wolff, who said Gruening and 
other politicians continually “‘beat 
the drums”’ to keep the statehood 
issue alive. He and Linck said the 
average Alaskan didn’t really care 
about statehood. 


Ww.c. ARNOLD 
Argued against statehood 


in geh 


AIR LIF T—C.W. Snedden, publisher of the Fairbanks Dai- 
ly News-Miner and flight hostess Marita Sherer of San 
Diego, Calif., look over piles of the Anchorage Times and 
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the News-Miner delivered in the bomb bay of the B-47 
bomber in the background. The papers were on the desks 


of Congressmen the morning of July 1, 1958. 


(AP wirephoto) 


Papers pressed statehood case 


Alaska’s newspapers were in a uni- 
que position to report on the battle for 
Alaska statehood, because many of 
them were not merely observers, but 
passionate combatants. 

All of the territory’s news media— 
radio and television, as well as the 
printed press—covered t the alnne States 
hood battie in detail, but it was chiefly 
the newpapermen who actually en- 
tered the fray, writing editorials for 
and against statehood, and often con- 
tributing their personal efforts and 
money to the struggle. 

In particular, the heads of the 
state’s two largest dailies were lead- 
ers of the charge for admission to the 
union. They kept the issue alive by 
writing about it and giving it their 
support. 

Robert Atwood, the owner and pub- 
lisher of the Anchorage Times and the 
first editor to actively push statehood, 
eventually became one of the major 

figures in the movement. But when he 
first heard of the statehood proposal 
in 1943, his main reaction was sur- 
prise. 

The occasion was the introduction 
of a statehood bill in Congress by 
Senators William Langer and Pat 
McCarran, at the request of Anthony 
.Dimond, Alaska’s nonvoting delegate 
to Washington. The bill went no- 
where, but Atwood’s interest in the 
subject had been kindled. Once he 
heard of it, he became a supporter 
immediately, and went on to chair the 


Alaska Statehood Committee created ° 


in 1949 to push for admission. 

“The statehood movement grew 
among people—little people who had 
no particular status. It grew all 
around the big shots who controlled 
things. It became so big and so over- 
whelming that the big shots had to 
admit it had substance and was going 
somewhere,”’ Atwood said. 


BOB ATWOOD 
Statehood leader 


C.W. “‘Bill’’ Snedden, publisher of 
the Fairbanks Daily News-Miner, be- 
came a statehood booster 11 years af- 
ter Atwood following a personal and 
editorial about-face from the long- 
standing opposition to statehood 
established by the paper’s previous 
owner, Austin E. ‘Cap’ Lathrop. 

Snedden bought the News-Miner 
from Lathrop in 1950, and for several 
years continued its anti-statehood 
policy. His change of heart was the 
result of a vivid lesson on the cost of 
Alaska’s territorial status. 

Snedden was a member of Fair- 
banks’ first Municipal Utilities’ 
Board during a revenue bond sale to 
finance a new generator. To his 
shock, the bond houses quoted in- 
terest rates of around six percent at a 
time when other issues were going out 


at rates of less than two percent. 

“Tt was the first time that I saw 
graphically the high costs that were 
being assessed because the entire 
territory was at the whim | of a few 
Congressmen and s2riiduiariy, the 
secretary of the. interior=all located 
about 4,000 miles away,’’ Snedden re- 
called in a letter a decade later. 

Late in 1953, Snedden set his editor, 
Jack Ryan, to work on a study of both 
sides of the statehood question. With- 
in two weeks, Ryan was warning his 
boss it would-be difficult to make a 
strong argument against statehood, 
and, soon after, Snedden and the 
News-Miner were converts. 

““Statehood...NOW!”’ declared a 
front-page editorial in the paper’s 
Feb. 27, 1954, edition. ‘‘Our present 
status is literally an insult to Amer- 
ican citizens. We cannot vote for Pres- 
ident of the United States, and we can- 
not elect our own governor. We pay 
more taxes per capita to the federal 
government than the average citizen 
of the U. S., yet we have no repre- 
sentation in Congress. 

“We say, turn Alaska loose from 
this. deadly federal embrace. Give 
Americans in Alaska the full pri- 
vileges of American citizenship.” 

Once aboard the statehood band- 
wagon, both men threw their personal 
energies into the cause, and both edi- 
torialized steadily in their papers. 
Atwood led the Alaska Statehood 
Committee which was laying the 
groundwork for admission, while 
Snedden was to become one of the 
cause’s strongest lobbyists. 

Snedden spoke to civic groups 
across the country, and wrote ‘can- 
ned’ editorials which were distributed 
to, and used by, small newspapers all 
over the U.S. 


“Tt was amazing to me how much of 
an impression it made on Congress- 
men and Senators when I would call at 
their offices and show them clippings 
of editorials from newspapers in their 
home districts,’ Snedden told a re- 
searcher ten years after statehood. 

After Alaskans approved their con- 
stitution in 1956, the action moved to 
Washington as the statehood momen- 
tum built. Snedden estimates he spent 
between 25 and 30 months in the na- 
tion’s capital from 1956 to the time the 
statehood bill passed in 1958. 

In Washington, meanwhile, Sned- 


den and Ted Stevens (now U. S. Sena- 
tor, but then an Interior Department 
attorney) began to compile a card file 
on every member of Congress, includ- 
ing their attitudes on statehood and 
extensive personal information. 


In ‘‘An Interpretive History of Alas- 
kan Statehood,’’ historian Claus 
Naske wrote that Snedden hired a de- 
tective agency to dig out information 
which might be used to bring around 
uncooperative legislators, then pas- 
sed it to friendly columnists. The col- 
umnist would then contact the legisla- 
tor in question and make a trade, and 
the net result was several additional 
pledges of votes in favor of statehood. 


“We got excellent cooperation from 
all the top people in the press in 
Washington,”’ Naske quoted Snedden 
as saying. ‘‘Some of the nation’s top 
columnists gave us a hand there.” 


As the battle over the statehood bill 
intensified in the spring and summer 
of 1958, the Alaska press—including 
the News-Miner and the Times—pro- 
vided blow-by-blow coverage. 


When it passed on June 30, word 
reached Fairbanks in mid-afternoon, 
and the paper’s staff put the finishing 
touches on a special color issue on 
statehood. The next day each Con- 
gressman and Senator had a copy on 
his desk. The headline said: ‘‘CON- 
GRESS APPROVES ALASKA 
STATEHOOD.”’ 
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(A. Robert Smith, who as 
Washington correspondent for the 
Daily News-Miner during the 
1950’s covered the Alaskan state- 
hood story, is now an associate edi- 
tor the The Virginian-Pilot in Nor- 
folk, Virginia’s largest daily.) 


By A. ROBERT SMITH 

NORFOLK, VA.—Bob Bartlett 
and Ernest Gruening, the state of 
Alaska’s Founding Fathers, 
earned places alongside Lincoln 
and Washington in the U.S. Capi- 
tol’s Statuary Hall on the strength 
of one historic Senate roll call vote 
25 years ago. But to so enshrine 
them fails to reveal the human dra- 
ma that unfolded around them. 

They didn’t win simply because 
their cause was just—statehood 
had been rejected for years—but 
because the political system final- 
ly responded to their eccentric 
efforts. 

Delegate Bartlett was a good old 
Alaska boy with a smile a yard 
wide, one-time gold miner, and a 
chain smoker who had a lot to be 
tense about. For as the territory’s 
delegate in the House, he repre- 
sented the hugest chunk of land 
under the American flag, and 
hardly anything could happen in 
Alaska that didn’t require him to 
get a bill passed first. And Bartlett 
didn’t even have a vote to trade to 
get his bills enacted. 


He traded instead on his charm, 
Mr. Nice Guy in a body overpopu- 
lated with SOBs. I never met a man 
who didn’t lie Bob Bartlett. And 
since he pei sonified Alaska in 
Washington, he gained not only 
sympathy for himself—a one- 
person congressional delegation 
for a region Goubié ine size of 
Texas—but for Alaska too. 

Gruening, a short man with a 
large head, looked like Mr. Magoo, 
and often seemed lost in his own 
thoughts. He was no laughing 
stock, however. Something of a 
hairshirt, he was a brilliant politi- 
cian and writer. A Harvard man, 
Gruening was an intellectual who 
got into government during the 
New Deal and was sent to Alaska 
as its appointed governor by 
Franklin Foosevelt. He became a 
champion of statehood and an 
enemy of the Seattle-based salmon 
packers and shipping interests 
who were explointing the territory. 


Cut from different cloth, Bartlett 
and Gruening traveled in different 
social circles and didn’t always hit 
it off. Bartlett often winced over 
Gruening’s flamboyant state- 
ments. But Gruening, author of a 
well-received book, ‘‘The State of 
Alaska,”’ attracted liberal! intellec- 
tuals, columnists and editors of 


‘Iee Palace’ told Alaska’s story in fiction — 


with dashes of Juneau and 


By DEBBIE CARTER 
Staff Writer 
The heroine of “‘Ice Palace’? was 
born in a gutted caribou in a fierce 
arctic storm. 


Christine Storm stands for all that 
is Alaska. She stands for statehood 
and between her battling grand- 
fathers. One is a wealthy capitalist 
who fights statehood. The other is a 
gentle philosopher who works for 
Alaska’s entry to the union. 


The: Edna Ferber novel, published 
214 months before Congress approved 
statehood, introduced many Amer- 
icans to Alaska politics. 

With strong support for statehood 
reflected on every page, the novel’s 
villains are obvious—Outside in- 
terests and the salmon industry. In 
her account oppressed Alaskans hys- 


Bartlett, Gruening 


Stark contrast 


ERNEST GRUENING 
Battler for statehood 


The Washington Post that no other 
Alaskan had access to, and whose 
support counted: 

Morever, as Bob Atwood, pub- 
lisher of The Anchorage Times, 
often said, ‘‘Gruening (as gov- 
ernor) taught us how to fight for 
statehood.”’ He knew the ropes in 
Washington and convinced Alas- 
kans that their goal could be 
reached. 

There were two key non- 
Alaskans in this historical drama. 
One was Sen. Henry Jackson, 
chairman of the Senate territories 
subcommittee that handled the 
bill. It is remarkable that Gruen- 
ing didn’t alienate Scoop Jackson. 
For Gruening had a muckracker’s 
habit of baiting the Seattle Cham- 
her of Commerce and its anti- 
statehood business interest mem- 
bers, some of whom could have 
made life miserable for the young 
senator who represented them. A 
more parochial-minded man than 
Jackson might have made points 
with the chamber crowd by block- 
ing statehood instead of skillfully 
steering it through. 

I wondered how much of Gruen- 
ing’s irritating remarks Jackson 
could take because Scoop faced a 
re-election fight that fall of 1958 
and he always ran scared. It would 
have been not out of character if he 
had shied away from the statehood 
bill. 

But Jackson was looking to make 
a name for himself. He knew that 
many thoughtful Americans, from 
Seattle to New York, favored 
bringing Alaska into the Union. He 
could satisfy the chamber crowd 
on less momentous issues while 
pleasing a national constituency 
by passing the Alaska bill. Besides, 


terically interrupt Chamber of Com- 
merce luncheons and Congressional 
debates to rail against “taxation with- 
out representation’ and their status 
as “‘second-class citizens.” : 
Ernest Gruening, a close friend of 
Ferber’s, said the book attracted 
thousands of Americans to the pro- 


statehood camp, especially those 


would never have been interested in 
reading nonfiction tracts about Alas- 
ka. Others contend Gruening vastly 
overestimated the book’s impact on 
the statehood battle. =f 


An experienced editor, Grueninz - 


guided Ferber’s research during her 
six visits to Alaska. Advising her 
down to the smallest details, he read 


proofs of the final draft and even told: 


her to eliminate a reference to people 
wearing mukluks in Juneau. (Try 
shoepacs, he advised)’ 


in the capitol . it 


Jackson knew, even if he couldn’t 
admit it, that some of his consti- 
tuents had exploited Alaska uncon- 
scionably. Inthe end, although tor- 
tured by the possible political con- 
sequences, Jackson did the right 
thing because it was right. 


The second key backer was In- 
terior Secretary Fred Seaton. A 
former senator from Nebraska, 
Seaton was new in the Eisenhower 
cabinet when he was faced with 
statehood as a thorny political 
issue for Republicans who feared 
that Alaska would send only Demo- 
crats to Congress and thus dilute 
GOP strength in Congress. 


In that sense, the Alaska ques- 
tion was reminiscent of the great 


- debates that preoccupied Congress 


just before the Civil War when new 
states were added, often a slave 
state balancing off a free state, to 
appease the South’s anxiety that 
slavery would be abolished by writ 
if the North gained sufficient votes 
to do it. 


Seaton, a moderate Republican, 
convinced many Republicans to 
support the bill. I doubt whether 
his predecessor, Ike’s first Interior 
secretary, Douglas McKay of Ore- 
gon, would have done nearly as 
well by Alaska. Eisenhower him- 
self had reservations about state- 
hood. But Seaton was an effective 
proponent who had hired a young 
lawyer from Alaska, Ted Stevens, 
whose career would be shaped by 
the outcome of this issue. 


There were many supporting 
actors, of course, such as the other 
two Tennessee Plan legislators, 
“‘Senator’’ William Egan and 
““‘Congressman’’ Ralph Rivers, 
who set up offices near the Capitol 
to lobby with “‘Senator’’ Gruening 
for statenood. They were both ing- 
ratiating gentlemen who made ine 
rounds, knocking on doors, sup- 
plementing the able PR work that 
Bartlett had been doing for years 
on the Hill. They made friends and 
surely helped grease the skids. 

The big obstacle, though, was the 
South’s fear of losing control. 
Southern senators such as Harry 
Byrd, Richard Russell, Strom 
Thurmond and James Eastland 
had managed for years to block 
civil rights legislation, such as 
President Truman’s bills for a Fair 
Employment Practices Commis- 
sion, by filibustering. Two unsym- 
pathetic senators from Alaska, to 
say nothing of senators from 
Hawaii, would weaken the South’s 
strength to tie the Senate in knots. 
Little did they then know that a 
civil rights revolution was just 
around the corner that would 
obliterate this rearguard from the 
Old South once and for all. 


Ferber was 70 when the book was 


‘published. It is generally considered 
to be inferior to her earlier books, ~ 
such as “‘So Big,”’ a story of a sensi- 


tive Illinois woman who triumphs 
over her neighbors by running a suc- 


- cessful farm. That novel earned her a 


Pulitzer Prize in 1925. 

- Four years after publication of “Ice 
Palace”’ Gruening wrote that the book 
“‘was a magnificent piece of prop- 
aganda for statehood—which is what 
it was designed to be, and fherefore 
most helpful.’’ He added, “‘It was not 
great as a piece of creative writing.” 

“Tee Palace’’ was of special in- 
terest to Fairbanksans who saw clear 
resemblances between the book’s 
characters and citizens in town: A 
News-Miner reviewer in 1958 noted 
that Baranof, the main city in the 
book, was “‘99 percent Fairbanks’”’ 


Bali 


a 
| 


BOB BARTLETT 
On wheels in Anchorage 


In a sense, the little cluster of 
men who ventured out to paste a 
49th star in the American flag en- 
countered forces much bigger 
even than their future state, forces _ 
that would envelop the nation and 
change it forever. Instead of being 
swamped by these forces, howev- 
er, they rode them skillfully into a 
new era for the great land. 

In covering Congress for over 25 
years before retreating to an edito- 
rial writer’s chair, I often had a 
sense of watching history in the ~ 
making—but never more than on 


we knew at last that Alaska was in 
the Union. 

My fondest memory, oddly 
enough, is of getting up at dawn the 
following morning, on orders of 
Bill Snedden, publisher of the Dai- 
ly News-Miner, to meet a plane 
that delivered a bundle of this 
newspaper’s June 30th edition. The 
statehood story blanketed the front 
page. Snedden wanted every VIP 
in Washington to know how impor- 
tant Alaskans regarded the Sen- 
ate’s passage of the bill so he and I 
delivered copies of the News- 
Miner to the White House, to the 
Interior Department and to the 
House and Senate. No one could 
possibly overlook the fact that his- 
tory had been writ large on the 
night when these United States 
agreed to add the big one to its 
number. 


Anchorage. 


For instance, one of the main char- 
acters, millionaire “Czar” Kennedy, 
owns an apartment house, coal mine, 
bank, theatre and a newspaper called 
the Daily Lode. The similarity to Au- 
stin E. “‘Cap” Lathrop is carried one 
step further—he met his death in his 


own coal mine.” 


- On the heels of the book’s success, 


Hollywood got into the:act with a film 
version starring starring Richard 
Burton and Carolyn Jones. A parade 
scene was filmed in Fairbanks, but 
what made it onto the sereen was 
almost entirely shot Outside. — 


One New York Times reviewer said 


the movie “‘is as false and synthetic a 


screen saga as has rolled out of a color 


camera in years.” 


Miracle 
recalled 
in Capitol 


In the eyes of U.S. Rep. Leo O’Brien 
it was a miracle. 

O’Brien, the New York Democrat 
who acted as fioor manager of the 
statehood bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, was astounded at the way 
support for statehood crystalized in 
1958. 

A series of obstacles which had long 
delayed Alaska’s entry to the union 
were overcome one-by-one until the 
Senate approved the bill at 8:02 p.m. 
on June 30, 1958. 

In an interview not long before his 
death in 1982, O’Brien said the sudden 
marshalling of statehood support still 
puzzled him, but he added that the 
friendship many in Congress felt for 
Bob Bartlett was a big factor. 

To unravel the political chemistry 
that ended in statehood, it must be 
remembered that by the late 1950s, 
the fight was in Washington D.C., and 
not Juneau, Fairbanks or Anchorage. 

Alaskans had approved a constitu- 
tion, voted in favor of statehood and 
elected unofficial representatives to 
the nation’s capital. The old-timers 
who had resisted change were out- 
numbered. 

Statehood gradually earned wide- 
spread political support on the nation- 
al level, but opposition remained in 
the South. 

Southern senators had other things 
than statehood on their minds, but 
with the Civil Rights movement gain- 
ing momentum, they didn’t want four 
new senators—two each from Alaska 
and Hawaii—who would likely be un- 
sympathetic to segregation. 

There was also reason for some Re- 
publicans to object to the bill. When 
Sen. Joe McCarthy, R-Wisc., died in 
1957, the count stood at 49 Democrats 
and 46 Republicans. Many expected 
Alaska to elect Democrats. No Re- 
publican, including President 
Eisenhower, desired to see the Senate 
balance tip more strongly against the 
GOP. 

Every year in January Alaskans 
would tune into Eisenhower’s state of 
the union or budget address to see if 
he would back statehood. Early in the 
decade, unlike predessor Harry S. 
Truman, he didn’t even mention it, 
much less support it. 

But then in June 1956, Interior 
Secretary Douglas McKay decided to 
run for a vacant Senate seat in Ore- 
gon. Eisenhower replaced him with 
Fred Seaton, a Nebraska news- 
paperman. 

Seaton himself four years earlier 
had served a year in the Senate. He’d 
made one floor speech: It was a ring- 
ing endorsement of statehood for 
Alaska. 

Previously, Eisenhower believed 
he could not make land withdrawals 
for defense if Alaska were a state. 
However, he changed his mind, 
apparently because of the strong in- 
fluence of Seaton, and came out fully 
for Alaska statehood in 1958—if Con- 
gress were also willing to make 
Hawaii a state. 

Other influential leaders helped the 
movement as well. Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, D-Texas, decided to “‘let 
Alaska have its day in court.’’ One 
theory credited Bartlett’s patient 
work with changing Rayburn’s mind, 
a change worth at least 20 House 
votes, according to O’Brien. 
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VICTORY AT LAST—Alaska statehood supporters celebrate their win in the Senate over a 
49-star flag on June 30, 1958. From left to right are: former Gov. Ernest Gruening, Sen. 
Frank Church, D-Idaho; Sen. Thomas Kuchel, R-Calif.; Alaska Gov. Mike Stepovich; Sen. 
Henry Jackson, D-Wash.; Alaska GOP Chairman Wally Hickel; Sen. Arthur Watkins, 
R-Utah; and Sen. Richard Nueberger. The man behind Church is not identified, but 
standing next to him in the background are ‘“‘Sen.’”’ Bill Egan, GOP Fairbanks chairman 
Robert Groseclose and ‘‘Rep.’”’ Ralph Rivers. 


Despite these gains and others, 
statehood supporters were uneasy in 
early 1958. 

There were pessimistic statements 
from influential congressmen such as 
Joe Martin, the House Republican 
leader, who said as late as May 19 that 
he did not think Alaska could support 
the costs of statehood. 

Rayburn, despite swinging to back 
the bill, predicted it would fail. 

Stiff opposition remained in the 
House Rules Committee, chaired by 
Howard W. Smith, D-Va. 

“This bill provides the greatest 
giveaway of potential natural re- 
sources in the history of our country,” 
Smith said in a letter to every mem- 
ber of Congress. 

Statehood advocates found it cu- 
rious that opponents had first ques- 
tioned Alaska’s admission to the un- 
ion because they claimed the terri- 
tory did not have sufficient land to 
support itself. Now they were arguing 
it would get too much. 

Another committee opponent was 
Democrat Thomas ‘‘Tip’’ O’Neill 
from Boston, who today is the leader 
of the U.S. House. Back then O’Neill 
said residents in his district favored 
Alaska statehood 8-1 and Hawaii 
statehood 10-1, “‘But I’m against both 
of them.” 

Opponents wanted to keep the bill in 
committee, as they had for years, but 
with Rayburn’s support the measure 
was brought to the floor May 21 under 
a little-used parliamentary tech- 
nique. 

Washington Rep. Thomas Pelly, 
who feared Alaskans would allow only 
residents to fish commercially, 
pushed through an amendment to 
have the federal government retain 


control of fish and wildlife resources 
until the Secretary of the Interior cer- 
tified the new state would be ready to 
maintain them on its own. 

Also, the state’s land grant was cut 
from 182.8 million acres to 102.5 mil- 
lion acres. 

The House voted May 28. Statehood 
passed 210-166. 

It now was critical that the Senate 
accept the House version. If the Sen- 
ate passed its own version, the House 
would have had to accept it by unani- 
mous consent—about as likely as 
admitting Russia to the Union. 

The floor manager of the bill was a 
young senator from Washington, 
Democrat Henry Jackson. Cynics had 
reason to question how far Jackson 
would go to support statehood. He was 
up for re-election in a state which 
wondered what might happen to its 
fisherman once Alaskans controlled 
their own fish and game. Jackson 


“‘shaky.”’ 


of Alaska.’ ” 


New state’s money woes 


‘‘What concerns everyone in Alaska nowadays—legislators, lob- 
byists, and laymen alike—is the condition of the state’s fledgling 
economy, which even a local booster group has described in print as 


Alaskans are so cash conscious that in 1959, when their biggest 
winter sports event, the North American Championship Sled Dog 
Race, was won for the first time by an Outsider, a veterinarian from 
Massachusetts (Dr. Roland Lombard), who took a purse of $2,500, 
one woman standing at the finish line grumbled, as the new champ 
came pedalling past her behind his team of ten frost-breathing Hus- 
kies, ‘He ran a fine race, but I just hate to see him take the money out 


—April 1960, E.J. Kahn, The New Yorker 


(AP wirephoto) 


remained a strong statehood sup- 
porter. 

Another possible roadblock was re- 
moved when Sen. Russell Long, D- 
La., announced he would not back a 
filibuster of the bill, heresy for the 
Southerners who fought so many bat- 
tles united. 

Under Jackson’s guidance, the Sen- 
ate refused to substitute common- 
wealth status for statehood as sug- 
gested by Sen. A.S. Monroney and re- 
jected attempts to refer the bill back 
to committee. 

The opposition was crumbling. Fin- 
al attempts by Sens. Thurmond, East-. 
land and Stennis to water down the 
bill were strongly rejected. The bill 
passed June 30, 64-20. Sen. Lyndon 
Johnson, announced as for the bill, 
was absent from the vote. 

Eisenhower signed the bill July 7. 
Early the next year the president 
signed the proclamation admitting 
Alaska to the union. 
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RIVER WATCH—Crowds lined the Cushman Street 
Bridge to watch the Chena River turn gold, but it never 
happened. Dye dumped into the river near the Wendell 


The day the Chena flowed ereen | 


By KRIS CAPPS 
Staff Writer 

The idea was to make the Chena 
River, the stream which curls 
through the heart of the Interior’s 
mining country, run like a river of 
gold in honor of statehood. 

As soon as word reached Fairbanks 
from Washington, D.C. that statehood 
was a reality, the packets of gold 
dye—ordinarily used for air rescue 
operations at sea—were to be dumped 
from the Wendell Avenue Bridge “‘to 
carry clear tothe Bering Sea the mes- 
sage of statehood.”’ 

Don Pearson, owner of the Male- 
mute Saloon in Ester, led the effort to 
add a little color to the statehood festi- 
vities. On the afternoon of June 30, 
1958 hundreds of people gathered on 
the Cushman Street Bridge and on 
First Avenue to witness the promised 
alchemy. 

In addition to the 30 pouches of dye, 
sacks of vermiculite, a golden insula- 
tion material, were to be added to the 
river to put a sparkle on the water. 

The only thing wrong with the grand 
river plan was that it didn’t work. 

To this day, Pearson, who makes 
his living reciting the poems of Robert 
Service, says he doesn’t know why the 
river turned yellowish green or char- 

treuse instead of gold. 


DON PEARSON 
Saw green in ’58 


At the time he attributed it to an 
“‘undetermined chemical reaction”’ 
and added: ‘‘We’re having the whole 
thing analyzed so next time it will be 
done properly.”’ 

Others have said the dye, donated 
by the Air Force, was designed to turn 


1920 : 
Senate rejects League of Nations 


CSR SL Sad 


Avenue Bridge turned the river green instead. Those at the 
scene say photographs such as this one couldn’t capture 


the true flavor of the colored river. 


gold in salt water, not fresh water. 

In any case, the green river still 
added to the color of the big celebra- 
tion that saw the downtown streets 
and bars packed. _ 

Fire engines led a parade through 
downtown Fairbanks with their 
sirens screaming. Private cars fol- 
lowed and you could hear their horns 
honking over the pop of firecrackers. 

Some 2,253 Fairbanksans signed a 
message of thanks to Congress, in an 
effort to write the world’s longest tele- 
gram. Iron filings gilded to look like 
gold were tossed in city streets. 

“Some tourists thought it was real 
gold,’ said Olga Steger, long time 
clerk of courts. 

Watching from the festivities while 
leaning on his cane at the corner of 
Second and Cushman, Ed Crawford, 
who had been in Alaska since 1896, 
said ‘‘This is the greatest thing that 
ever happened to Alaska.” 

The centerpiece of the celebration 
in Fairbanks was planned by George 
Huber. It was the launch of a 30-foot 
gold star with a blue ‘‘49’’ sewn in the 
middle. It was to symbolize the rising 
of a new star in the north, but this 
project too had its problems. 

Attached to two weather balloons 


- and tethered by a wire cable reel to 


the top of the Polaris Building, the 


1929 


‘Stock market crashes 


(Photo by Dave Tozier) 


star rose 1,000 feet above the city 
while spectators craned their necks to 
watch it. : 

The star remained in the air until 
11:57 p.m. that night when a strong 
wind blew it between the Polaris and 
Northward Buildings. The star dip- 
ped down, caught on a power line at 
Third and Lacey and burned in half. 
The power in parts of downtown was 
cut off for 16 minutes. 

People elsewhere in Alaska re- 
joiced at the news in a variety of 
ways: 

e In Skagway, scores of women 
paraded wearing embroidered 
badges: “‘Bigger than Texas, better 
than California—God’s Country.” 

e In Nome and Kotzebue, resi- 
dents torched big, bright bonfires in 
the hope they could be seen across the 
strait to Siberia. 

e In Valdez, a blaring fire siren 
announced statehood and residents 
burned an old sourdough shack to 
celebrate. 

e And back in Fairbanks, the 
Chamber of Commerce held a com- 
memorative luncheon, with a com- 
munity singalong, Songs included, 
“‘Carry Me Back To Old Alaska,’’. 
“Deep In The Heart of Alaska,”’ and 
‘‘She’ll Be Comin’ O’er the Tundra 
When She Comes.”’ 


(1935 


Will Rogers, Wiley Po 


ed 


Bonfire 
illuminated 
Anchorage 


Bowkett has worked for the Juneau 
Empire, Gov. Bill Egan, the Universi- 
ty of Alaska and others over the 
years. The veteran Fairbanks jour- 
nalist, who was working as a reporter 
for the Anchorage Times the day the 
statehood bill was approved, recalls 
what that day was like. 

By GERALD E. BOWKETT 

It was possible, of course, that 
the U.S. Senate would approve the 
House-passed Alaska statehood bill 
this day without change. It appeared 
the votes were there. But statehood 
legislation had always been rejected 
in the past. 


The regular edition of the Anchor- 


age Daily Times was coming off the 
press and in the newsroom there was 
the usual post-deadline letdown. Then 
the civil defense sirens atop down- 
town buildings began to blare. For a 
moment we all looked at one another, 
saying nothing, then made a dash for 
the teletype. 

It actually had happened. Turning 
back a half-dozen attempts to thwart 
the effort, the U.S. Senate, after near- 
ly a week of debate, had voted 64-20 to 
admit Alaska to the Union. 

It was just after 2 p.m. in Anchor- 
age and now automobile horns were 
honking, adding to the general din. 
Smiling people poured out onto 
Fourth Avenue from offices and 
stores, gathered in groups, hugged 
one another, shook hands, exulting in 
the news. 

The Times’ presses were quickly 
shut down and the curved metal 
plates of the main pages stripped off. 
Managing Editor Bernie Kosinski 
sent the news staff into the streets to 
pick up reaction for the special edition 
planned for this long-hoped-for occa- 
sion. The front-page banner—the 
most succinct in Times’ history—had 
already been set in six-and-a-half- 
inch-high letters: ‘““‘WE’RE IN.” 

I raced for the federal building 
where a murder trial was in progress 
and found both jurors and spectators 
moving out onto the steps. 

Downstairs in the U.S. Commis- 
sioner’s office a wedding was being 
performed at the historic moment, 
and the clerks, anxious to join other 
federal building employees out on the 
street, had to restrain themselves un- 
til the ceremony ended. In the back- 
ground, from an office radio, came 
the strains of the national anthem and 
“Alaska’s Flag.” d 

Many prominent persons were cal- 
led on for comment on passage of the 
statehood bill. Anchorage Postmas- 
ter Mike Shepards was one of the 
more significant: “It’s sure a great 
day. I’ve been here all my life and now 
I'm finally going to be able to vote for 
president.”’ 

When they had mustered sufficient 
manpower, members of the Anchor- 
age Elks Club carried their 40-by-60- 
foot, 48-star American flag to the roof 
of the federal building and draped it 
across the front. Then Anchorage Fur 
Rendezvous queen Rita Martin (later 
to become Mrs. Mike Gravel) 
climbed a fire department aerial lad- 
der and pinned a large cardboard star 
representing Alaska to the flag. 

The downtown crowds and traffic 
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ALL FIRED UP—The flames from a 49-ton bonfire heat up the Anchorage statehood 
celebration. The fire continued through the overnight twilight as the city rejoiced at the 


news from Washington. 


grew as the afternoon wore on. 
Though banned within city limits, 
firecrackers purchased for the 
Fourth of July were going off through- 
out Anchorage. Asked if planned to do 
anything about it, one police officer 
rubbed his chin thoughtfully for a mo- 
ment, then responded: ‘‘We’re going 
to crack down hard on this type of 
violation—tomorrow.”’ 

Throughout the afternoon, Col. 
M.R. “‘Muktuk’’ Marston, organizer 
of the Alaska Scouts in World War II, 
exhorted residents by radio to ‘‘come 
out tonight (to the Anchorage Park 
Strip) and make whoopee!”’ Some 49 
tons of scrap lumber and old furni- 
ture, give or take a ton or two, had 
been heaped up on the Park Strip in 
anticipation of a favorable vote for 
statehood and was to be touched off 


that evening. Explorer Scouts, sta--. 


tioned at the pile to prevent prema- 


ture ignition, were to have the honor : 


of lighting it. 

The bonfire was the greatest 
celebration in Anchorage’s history. 
An estimated 25,000 exuberant people 
came to the Park Strip during the 
course of the evening. It was colorful 
and noisy, with small children riding 
on parents’ shoulders. Miraculously, 
no one was injured. The Anchorage 
High School (there was only one high 
school then) and Air Force bands 
played and the Anchorage Commun- 
ity Chorus, conducted by Mary Hale, 
sang “‘Alaska’s Flag.’’ Whooping 
horsemen of the Chugach Range Rid- 
ers raced around the huge bonfire. 
Local dance groups performed. 
Planes circled overhead. 

A 105-millimeter gun crew from 
Fort Richardson fired off a 49-round 


Atomic bombs dropped; war ends 


salute to the state-to-be. The spent 
shell casings were to be sent to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Interior Secretary 
Fred Seaton and others prominent in 
the fight for statehood. 

Barrie M. White, Jr., an Alaska 
Constitutional Convention delegate, 
and Anchorage attorney Cliff Groh, 
each a former president of Operation 
Statehood, a private citizens’ effort to 
secure statehood, tossed copies of the 
federal Organic Act and the Jones Act 
into the bonfire. The territory was 
governed under the former act and 


(Photo by Steve McCutcheon) 


Alaska shipping regulated by the lat- 
ter. Both acts were widely viewed as 
inimical to the best interests of Alas- 
kans. i 
There was a full moon that night 
and many stayed at the bonfire site 
until midnight. Downtown bars were 
jammed until closing and there was 
dancing in the streets. A jukebox had 
been pushed out onto the sidewalk in 
front of one Fifth Avenue establish- 
ment to accommodate celebrants. 
The Times’ not-so-succinct banner 
the next day: ‘‘What a Party! Wow!” 


_ 


Territory's sirens scream 


“The whooping and hollering around a huge bonfire in Anchorage 
and the ear-splitting smiles in the Capitol in Washington were set off 
by the same fine news: Congress had at last approved statehood for 


Alaska. 


The battle, first begun in 1916 and marked by disheartening 
defeats through the years, was over. From Umiat to Umnak sirens 
screamed, toasts were drunk and there was wild jubilation. 

Victory came through a bipartisan drive in both the House and 
Senate. Interior Secretary Fred Seaton had been the leading figure in 
shaping the victory and, as one observer said, the Alaskans would 


make him a saint if they could. 


By its votes, Congress had brought into the union an area over 
twice the size of Texas—with a lively past and an almost boundless 
future. Under the statehood law 100 million Alaskan acres will be 


opened for homesteading. 


Alaskan statehood, said Texas Congressman Jim Wright, proves 
‘there still is something dynamic and attractive and growing in the 
American experiment in free government.’”’ 


—Life Magazine, July 7, 1959 


Hawaii statehood approved 


= 


. 
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MOVE OVER 


TEXAS! ~ 


With All Due Respect and Sincere Thanks to 
Senators Lynden Johnson and Rep. Sam Rayburn 


“STATEHOOD SPECIAL 
ALL DAY TOMORROW * 
AT THE 
/ Afoak 
l Md T 


AIRPORT ROAD & GILLAM WAY — PHONE 3141 
Roast Young Texas Tom Turkey, Dressing, Cranberry Sauce 
Baked Sugar Cured Texas Ham, Honey Butter 
Roast Leg of Fresh Texas Pork, Celery Dressing, Apple Sauce 
Breaded Prime Texas Veal Cutlets, Country Gravy 
TEXAS STEER BEEF DINNER STEAK 


AH the Above Dinners Include: 
SOUP — SALAD — COFFEE — DESSERT 


PRICE 


Tomorrow 


OUR PLACE IN HISTORY—A STAR IS BORN 
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BIG PARTY—A happy throng whoops it up in Tommy’s Elbow Room following approval of 


the statehood bill. This United Press International picture covered the full width of a page 
in the New York Daily News. Among those pictured are: Lane Thompson, Charles Lewis, 
Julian Rivers, Don Wisdom, Bill King, Dick Hilton, Mrs. Tom Paskvan and Cole Cooper. 


(UPI photo by Joe Anderson) 


1958 


(approx.) 6,000 
(approx.) 11,400 
(approx.) 82,800 

$5,563,000 
285,352,000 
371,117,000 


Anchorage 
Agriculture 
Timber Board Feet 
Fishing Pounds 
Radio Stations 
Television Stations 
Newspapers and Periodicals 
Government Employees 


445 823,000 
984,000,000 


+ 
+ 
+ 
ve 
ps 
* 
+ 
e 
+ 
+ 
+ 
* 
* 


Defense Expenditures 
Marriages 
Divorces 


$984,886,000 
(approx.) 5,000 
(approx.) 3,500 


Bell tolled 


in Juneau 
celebration 


(William Tobin is assocate editor 
and general manager of the Anchor- 
age Times. At the time of the U.S. Sen- 
ate vote on the statehood bill, he was 
the Associated Press correspondent 
for Alaska, based in Juneau.) 


By BILL TOBIN 
They rang the replica of the 
Liberty Bell in front of the Federal 
Building in Juneau on that magical 
day when the United States Senate 
passed the Alaska statehood bill on 
the 30th of June in 1958. 

It was a sound that some in Juneau 
had hoped they would never hear— 
because it was there that some of the 
strongest opposition to statehood was 
centered, among civic and political 
leaders with close ties to the canned 
salmon industry. 

But the fact that many in Juneau 
fought against the statehood move- 
ment did not dim the enthusiasm of a 
great many more capital city resi- 
dents, who joined Alaskans every- 
where in a true celebration reflecting 
the excitement that gripped the terri- 
tory from the Panhandle to the Arctic. 

Fireworks flashed across the Gas- 
tineau Channel. There was dancing in 
the street. People cheered word of the 
bonfire on Anchorage’s Park Strip 
and rejoiced at Fairbanks’ attempt to 
dye the Chena River gold. 

By the time the Senate acted, the 
people of Juneau—like Alaskans 
everywhere—had been tuned to 
something of a gigantic countdown, a 
waiting game in which expectations 
ran high and victory in the long battle 
seemed certain, but at the same time 
strangely elusive. 

Anything could happen, the wise 
political followers repeated constant- 
ly over coffee at the Baranof Hotel 


' and over cocktails at the Bubble 


Room, the hotel’s then-famous 
gathering place of the territorial poli- 
tical leaders. : 

Anti-statehood forces in the Senate 
might stall the bill, or push through 
amendments that would send it back 
to possible death in the House—which 
had cleared it once, but which might 
be a deathtrap if another showdown 
were to come about. 

This prospect fueled the political 
talk of Juneau as the days of June rol- 
led on toward the Senate showdown. 

But the tense waiting game seemed 
to melt some of the vocal anti- 
statehood talk in the capital. As the 
days wore on, more and more there 
was a sense of ‘‘it’s bound to come, 
let’s get on with it.” 

Some of the credit for this—in fact, 
a good deal of it—belongs to one who 
has not received full tribute in the 
years since. This unsung hero was 
Mike Stepovich, the colorful Fair- 
banks lawyer who was the territorial 
governor as the Senate vote came— 
the one whose destiny it was to serve 
as the last presidentially appointed 
governor of the Territory of Alaska. 

Named by President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower to succeed Frank G. 
Heintzleman as governor, Stepovich 
came down from Fairbanks with a 
mission—to help sell statehood to the 
people of Alaska and to the people of 
the nation. 

In his corner, and helping call the 
shots in Washington as the battle he- 
ated to its crucial point on the national 
scene, was Interior Secretary Fred 
Seaton, a Nebraskan whose monu- 
ment in government should be bla- 
zoned with statehood banners. 

One of the greatest of statehood 
champions, E. L. ‘‘Bob”’ Bartlett, 
Alaska’s non-voting delegate to Con- 
gress, spent as much time as possible 
in Juneau and in Southeastern Alas- 
ka—calming the fears of the opposi- 
tion forces and preaching the cause of 
the new governmental horizons. 

And people believed. Juneau be- 
lieved and gave its support, although 
perhaps not with the same fervor that 
thrilled others in Fairbanks and 
Anchorage. 
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ALL ABOARD—When sirens announced approval of state- 
hood, boys swarmed onto the big red engines which led a 
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Joining the union 


changed life here 


By VERA WELLS 
Staff Writer 
When Alaska became a state in 1959 
~ many residents hoped that self- 
government would bring improve- 
ments. 

Fairbanksan William (Bill) 
Vehmeier, a long-time Alaskan, 
thought it was a good idea to vote for 
statehood since it was ‘‘inevitable 
that Alaska would become a state.”’ 

“‘However, we never expected the 
federal government to eat us up the 
way they did,”’ he said. ‘‘We couldn’t 
move, we couldn’t do anything with- 
out asking first.” 


According to Vehmeier, too many 
regulations stood in the way. Ques- 
tions were not answered properly, 
either because of lack of knowledge or 
other. 


“Tf I wanted to know about some- 
thing, they (government officials) 
would give me six different answers. 
Nobody knew anything,” he said. 

Before statehood, Vehmeier was 
accustomed to freedom—freedom to 
hunt, fish and ‘“‘do anything we 
wanted.” 


“But after statehood,’ he added, 
“the hunting season was closed down 
and we couldn’t do what we wanted 

_ anymore.”’ 


Vehmeier predicts it will take 
another generation to ‘‘straighten 
things out’’ and become self- 
governing again. 


“We constantly have that horrible 
cloud over us from Washington, 
D.C.,” he said, ‘‘. . . trying to govern 
us from over there.” 


Howard Hein, who has been in Alas- 
ka since 1949, said he thought Alaska 
had to become a state sometime. 

Employed by various companies 
and agencies throughout Alaska over 
.the years, Hein says he wasn’t 
affected by any major changes after 
statehood. 


“When I came to Alaska in 1949 
there was lots of work, but things 
were pretty unsettled,’ he said. “‘I 
Know the taxes went up quite a lot.” 


According to Hein, the government 
has always been involved with Alas- 
ka, ‘‘But it seems we had more free- 
dom before the bill was passed. We 
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had freedom to hunt jist anvwherewe _ & 
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wanted.”’ 


However, says Hein, road condi- 
tions have improved greatly since 
Alaska joined the union. 


Leonard Stern, another resident 
since 1949, said he believed Alaska 
was not ready to become a state when 
it did. 

“We had only four governmental 
agencies to deal with then, from the 
city to the federal government,” he 
said. “‘They copied all the laws from 
Washington and Oregan, whether the 
laws were good or bad.”’ 


The only drastic change he dis- 
agreed with was the state govern- 
ment ‘‘fumbling around’’ with the 
laws. 


D. Kimball, who moved from Col- 
orado to Alaska 37% years ago, 
thought statehood in 1959 was an “‘all- 
around better deal” for the territory 
and its people. 


“T thought it was a better deal for 
Alaska since statehood meant Alaska 
would get more money,” he said. 


Commenting that money had 
changed Alaska for the better, Kim- 
ball noted that he did see a big im- 
provement in road conditions. 


“Once people participated in the 
highway program after statehood, 
the roads started getting better,’’ he 
added. 


Kimball said he preferred state- 
hood and its ‘“‘new ways’”’ instead of 
those “‘good old days’’ when Alaska 
was aterritory. ‘‘I just wanted Alaska 
to improve,”’ he said. 


Although most people disagreed 
with policies of the federal govern- 
ment in Alaska, Kimball said he 
thinks the government did a good job 
in making Alaska what it is. 


Dick McLean, an Alaskan resident 


—_ 
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parade downtown. Some of the firemen were forced to 
walk on the side, as Fire Chief Marve Raaum is doing here. 


(Photo by Dave Tozier) 


HOLIDAY CROWD—Fairbanksans gather on the Cush- 
man Street Bridge to witness the promised alchemy to be 
performed in the Chena River. By the way the sign point- 
ing the way to the steamer Nenana led tourists down- 
stream near the MUS power plant where the boat, now at 
Alaskaland, was tied up along the riverbank. 

(Fred and Sara Machetanz collection, University of Alaska Archives) 


since 1957, strongly disapproved of 
statehood in 1959. 


“‘Even though I knew it was inevit- 
able, I thought there was too much 
government involvement,” he said. 

He adds, however, that although he 
disapproved of it then, he was later 


relieved that Alaska became a state 
when it did. 


“Tf we had found all that oil before 
Alaska became a state, it would all 
belong to the federal government,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Since then the price of oil, gold 
and mining has all gone up a lot.” 
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WATCHING IKE—President Eisenhower signs the proc- 
lamation admitting Alaska to the union. Seated with the 
president are House Speaker Sam Rayburn, right, and 
Vice President Richard Nixon, left. Standing from left to 
right are Alaska Congressman Ralph Rivers; Sen. Ernest 


oo" 


Gruening; Sen. Bob Bartlett; Interior Secretary Fred Sea- 
ton; Acting Alaska Gov. Waino Hendrickson; Eisenhower 
counsel David Kendall; former Gov. Mike Stepovich and 
Anchorage Times publisher Bob Atwood. 

(Bob Bartlett collection, University of Alaska Archives) 


Statehood crusaders left their mark 


By SUSAN FISHER 
Staff Writer 


The cast of characters playing key 
roles in the statehood drama reads 
like a Who’s Who. 

Here ts a brief look at nine of the key 
participants who played a part in per- 
suading Congress to add the 49th star 
to the Stars and Stripes. 


ROBERT ATWOOD 

“Tt was a mighty lonesome stand to 
take,” Anchorage Times Publisher 
Robert Atwood recalls. And Atwood, 
one of the prime movers for state- 
hood, needed convincing himself. 

Atwood and his wife, Evangeline, 
both studied the statehood issue, then. 
a cause that had virtually no support’ 
in Alaska and definite opposition from 
industry, commerce, banks and 
politicians. 

When they did reach the point of de- 
cision, The Anchorage Times’ edito- 
rial policy slowly changed, first 
cautiously suggesting the issue be stu- 
died. Eventually, the newspaper’s 
editorials demanded statehood. 

Robert Atwood’s most-vivid mem- 
ory was of that June day in 1958 as he 
and others watched the Senate vote 
from the visitors’ gallery. 

“The press people around me—I 
knew them all—started quizzing me 
about Alaska before the roll was 
finished. ‘What are you going to do 
about your state? How are you going 
to handle this?’ ’’ It was at that mo- 
ment that Atwood realized the 
enormity of the task ahead: setting up 
state government and putting the new 
constitution to work. 

The campaign for statehood, 
Atwood recalls, involved on the one 
hand answering Alaskans’ demands 
on how statehood would benefit them, 
and Congress demanding to know 
what it would do for the nation. 

The benefits were apparent to 
Atwood. Outside investors were on 
the door step, wanting to help develop 
Alaska’s economy. Oil companies be- 
came interested in opportunities they 
had dismissed previously. 

Born in Chicago, Atwood, 76, work- 
ed for newspapers in Illinois and Mas- 
sachusetts, until he moved to Anchor- 
age in 1935. He was in Juneau report- 
ing on the territorial legislature when 
he read a book on Alaska’s history 
through 1913. The book spelled out the 
grip the salmon industry had on the 


territory, and it was apparent to 
Atwood, watching the powerful lob- 
byists at work, that the control was 
still evident. That was when he first 
became interested in the statehood 
issue. 

-Atwood frequently flew to Washing- 
ton, D.C. to testify on statehood, and 
historical documents show that even 
congressional opponents would com- 
pliment his pointed and eloquent testi- 
mony. . 


BOB BARTLETT 


To the people of Alaska, he was 
known as Bob. 

One of the Far North’s most popular 
politicians, Edward Lewis Bartlett 
spent years fighting for statehood as a 
voteless delegate in Congress and 
went on to represent the new state in 
the U.S. Senate. 

His parents came to the territory 
during the Klondike gold rush. He 
graduated from Fairbanks High 
School, mined in the Circle District, 
married his childhood sweetheart, 
and spent six years as a reporter and 
editor at the Fairbanks Daily News- 
Miner. 

On Dec. 11, 1968, Bartlett died in a 
Cleveland hospital at age 64. He is 
buried in Fairbanks. 

Friends and colleagues remember 
him as a compassionate man, a quiet- 
ly effective lobbyist. 

Ernest Gruening wrote that upon 
being named territorial governor in 
1939, he took an instant liking to this 
fellow Democrat, but over the years, 
the relations between the two men 
were sometimes stormy. 

After statehood when both were 
elected U.S. senators, seniority would 
be decided by the toss of coin, with 
Bartlett becoming the ‘‘senior 
senator.” 

While a young journalist in Fair- 
banks, Bartlett married Vide Gaus- 
tad in Valdez in 1930. He first went to 
Washington, D.C. in 1933 to work as 
secretary to delegate Anthony J. 
Dimond. 

Before his death, Sam Rayburn, the 
speaker of the House said he could 
explain how Alaska achieved state- 
hood in two words: ‘“Bob Bartlett.” 


JOHN BUTROVICH 
President Eisenhower-turned red 
when a young Republican insurance- 
man from Fairbanks pounded his 


fists on the chief executive’s desk to 
pleaded for help in the statehood 
fight. 

“We feel that you are a great Amer- 
ican,”’ John Butrovich Jr., 44, told 
Eisenhower when a delegation of 
Alaskans visited him in 1954. ‘“‘But we 
are shocked to come down here and 
find that a bill which concerns the 
rights of American citizens is bottled 
up in a committee when you have the 
power to bring if st on ihe House 
floor.” 

It would be four more years before 
statehood became a reality and But- 
rovich, now 73, remembers how the 
delays frustrated he and others. 

“What I remember is the futility we 
who were trying to promote statehood 
felt,” he said. 

Butrovich was born in Alaska, 
graduated from high school in Fair- 
banks, went on to college and married 
and settled here. Before he retired in 
1978, Butrovich served in the territo- 
rial and state Senate for 35 years. He 
ran for governor once, but lost to 
Democrat Bill Egan. 

To those now who would assert that 
commonwealth status or remaining a 
territory might have been advan- 
tageous, Butrovich replies, 
““Baloney.”’ 

“‘We had no authority as a terri- 
tory,’ he says. Alaskans were treated 
as colonists and about the only power 
the federally appointed governor had 
was veto action: ““That’s why we hada 
strong executive”’ built into the Alas- 
kan constitution, says Butrovich. 


WILLIAM A. EGAN 

Somewhere along the line, Bill 
Egan lost the shamrock tie pin, and he 
regrets it to this day. He gave that 
shamrock to U.S. Rep. Leo O’Brien, 
who wore it during the waning days of 
House debate on Alaskan statehood. 
The night the bill won House approv- 
al, the shamrock was passed on to 
Sen. Mike Mansfield, who wore it dur- 
ing the Senate debate. 

What Bill Egan remembers 25 
years later is every detail of the 
House vote, which he believes was 
more critical than the Senate vote 
which followed. 

Egan and Gruening had extracted 
commitments from senators who 
Egan suspected were against Alas- 
kan statehood and who made have 
made their commitments thinking 


the House wouldn’t pass the bill. 
Egan, 68, today is administrator for 
the Alaska Electrical Trust Funds. 
The Valdez-born Egan, who would 
serve as Alaska’s first elected gov- 
ernor, and serve a total 12 years in 
that office, believes it was the 1956 
vote on the proposed state constitu- 
tion that generated support for state- 
hood within Alaska. Egan was presi- 


dent of the 1955 constituticns' coaven- 


muy 


‘tion and is regarded as one of chief 


architects of the constitution. 

Egan’s father left Butte, Mont. to 
seek gold in Alaska. After high school, 
the young Egan worked in a cannery, 
drove a truck, taught himself to fly 
and bought and enlarged a grocery 
and. meat store in Valdez. The store 
was demolished in the 1964 earth- 
quake. 

He was still in his 20s when he was 
elected to the territorial Legislature. 
He served five terms in the House, 
was elected to Alaska Senate, then be- 
come a Tennessee Plan senator from 
1956-58. 


ERNEST GRUENING 
After his death in 1974, Ernest 
Gruening’s ashes were strewn across — 
the mountain named after him near 
Gruening’s Eagle River cabin outside 
of Juneau. 

A fiercely outspoken and doggedly 
determined man, Gruening became a 
fervent convert to the statehood 
cause. 

Gruening came to Alaska at the age 
of 52 with a successful career in jour- 
nalism behind him. He was fluent in 
German, French and Spanish and had 
earned degrees from Harvard in jour- 
nalism and medicine. 

Interior Secretary Harold Ickes, 
with whom Gruening often disagreed, 
had earlier asked him to govern the 
territory. Gruening, believing an 
Alaskan should be named, declined. 

But while vacationing in the North- 
east, he and his wife, Dorothy, hearda 
radio broadcast announcing the 
appointment in 1939. When Gruening 
saw the president’a few days later, 
FDR would tell him that ‘‘Alaska has 
lost touch with the federal govern- 
ment. There’s a lot of the New Deal 
that hasn’t come to Alaska.” 

Gruening titled his autobiography 
‘Many Battles.’’ The words were well 
chosen because he always seemed to 


(See CRUSADERS, page B-17) 


CRUSADERS... 


(Continued from page B-16) 
be in a fight of one kind or another. 
Few people were neutral on Gruen- 
ing. The Anchorage Times once cal- 
led him ‘‘Alaska’s Greatest Gov- 
ernor’”’ in an editorial, but he had 
many enemies. 


He railed against a territorial 
legislature ‘that could be bribed with 
cases of whiskey”’ and criticized Out- 
side interests which controlled 
Alaska. 


Most of the newspapers in Alaska 
campaigned against Gruening’s 
reappointment after he loudly criti- 
cized the canned salmon industry’s 
legislative bribes in 1945. But it was a 
constant feud with the Alaska Daily 
Empire in Juneau that led to a 1952 
showdown: Gruening won a libel suit 
over an unsubstantiated story saying 
he and other territorial officials were 
diverting public money into a private 
bank account. 


His age and outspoken opposition to 
the Vietnam War contributed to his 
defeat in the 1968 Democratic prim- 
ary to Mike Gravel. At age 81, Gruen- 
ing had served 10 years in the U.S. 
Senate and territorial governor for 14 
years. Shortly after finishing his auto- 
biography, his seventh book, he died 
of cancer June 26, 1974 in Washington, 
D.C. at age 87. 


RALPH J. RIVERS 

Seattle-born Ralph Rivers followed 
the family path by going into law. His 
father was a lawyer, his grandfather 
a judge. Later, he became Alaska’s 
first elected congressman. 

The oldest of eight children, Rivers 
came to Alaska as a child of 3, and 
attended elementary school in Flat, 

Alaska. After graduating from high 
school in Seattle, he headed back to 
Flat to mine gold and work as assis- 
tant postmaster in the summers. 


After graduating from University 
of Washington Law School, Rivers 
briefly practiced law in Seattle. He 
was a federal attorney in Fairbanks 
for 10 years. 


He was the territorial attorney. 


general from 1945-49. In 1955, Rivers 
served as a senator in the territorial 
legislature and as second vice presi- 
dent of the constitutional convention. 
When Alaska dispatched its Tennes- 
see Plan delegation to Washington, 
D.C., Rivers was the representative. 

After statehood, Rivers was elected 
as U.S. Representative in the Demo- 
cratic sweep of top offices. He would 
serve in Congress from 1959-66, losing 
a bid for a fifth term to Republican 
Howard Pollock. 

When he retired in 1970, he moved to 
Florida. He died in Chehalis, Wash. on 
Aug. 20, 1976, at age 73. 
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CHECKING THE MAP—Sen. Warren Magnuson, D-Wash., checks a map of the territory 
the night Congress approved statehood for Alaska. He is talking to former Gov. Ernest 
Gruening, center, and Delegate Bob Bartlett, right. Magnuson holds a flag with 49 stars. 


FRED SEATON 


A Nebraska legislator who served 
in the U.S. Senate and the Eisenhower 
administration is credited with turn- 
ing President Dwight Eisenhower 
around on the statehood. 

Seaton was 64 when he died in 1974 
following a long illness. 

A publisher, Seaton had newspap- 
ers in Nevada, Wyoming, South Dako- 
ta and Kansas. 

He got involved in politics by cam- 
paigning for Kansas Gov. Alf Landon 
in his 1936 bid for the presidency, and 
Seaton himself was rumored a possi- 
ble presidential candidate in 1955 and 
a potential running mate for Richard 
Nixon in 1960. 

Seaton’s Republican ties, through 
elected and appointed offices, boosted 
his career. He was active in persuad- 
ing Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower to 
seek the presidency, and later served 
as assistant defense secretary and 
Eisenhower’s administrative assis- 
tant. 

In 1956, Eisenhower appointed Sea- 


’ ton as Interior Secretary. 


“My stars, we’re both 49,”’ Seaton 
was told in December 1958, when the 
Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce 
sent him a 265-pound birthday cake. It 
was a great pun on Seaton’s age and 
Alaska becoming the 49th star on the 
flag. 

Ted Stevens, who would become 
Alaska’s U.S. Senator, served as an 
assistant to Seaton and departmental 
legislative counsel. In that post, 
Stevens became the department ex- 
pert on the legal impacts of Alaskan 
statehood, and dubbed ‘“‘Mr. Alaska.”’ 


C.W. SNEDDEN 

When C.W. “Bill” Snedden purch- 
ased Austin E. “‘Cap”’ Lathrop’s Fair- 
banks Daily News-Miner in 1950, the 
statehood issue was not of particular 
interest to him. 

By the middle of the decade, howev- 
er, he was an avid statehood backer 
and before it was all over he spent a 
little more than half a million dollars 
on the campaign. 

Originally attracted to Alaska by 
the fishing opportunities and the task 


FLYING CANDIDATE—\John Butrovich of Fairbanks prepares to board the plane which 
carried him around the territory when he campaigned to be the first governor of the state 
of Alaska. Republican Butrovich lost the election to Democrat Bill Egan of Valdez. 

; (News-Miner file photo) 


(AP wirephoto) 


of performing an efficiency study of 
the News-Miner, Snedden ended up 
buying the paper when Lathop balked 
at investing $100,000 to modernize the 
operation. 

George H. Lehleitner, who prop- 
osed the Tennessee Plan to Alaskans, 
wrote U.S. Rep. James C. Wright Jr. 
in the 1960s that Snedden “‘worked in- 
defatigably for statehood, in Alaska 
and across the nation, and in the pro- 
cess expended a very considerable 
sum of money . . . with never a 
thought of recompense. He had no 
personal political axe to grind. He 
had, in fact, turned down an opportun- 
ity to be appointed Alaska’s Territo- 
rial governor. In my book he is one of 
the real unsung heroes of the state- 
hood campaign.” 

Snedden, 69, began his newspaper 
career as an apprentice printer on the 
Portland Telegram in 1926. He mas- 
tered the operation of the linotype 
machine by the age of 14. By 1938, he 
combined a real estate and home- 
building business with a primary 


occupation of reorganizing the pro- © 


duction departments of newspapers 
in trouble. 


MIKE STEPOVICH 


Being territorial governor of Alas- 
ka didn’t carry much power. “‘I wasa 
glorified messenger boy for the 
Secretary of Interior,’’ Fairbanksan 
Mike Stepovich surmises. 


The whole point of statehood was 
self-government, and Stepovich, the 
last appointed governor, says he he- 
came aware of the need not long after 
entering the territorial legislature. 


Stepovich credits newspapers, and 
especially the Hearst newspaper 
chain, for stirring up interest inside 
Alaska and across the nation. The 
Hearst papers ran a coupon that read- 
ers could send their congressmen on 
the issue of Alaska statehood. 

As governor, Stepovich traveled 
around the country promoting the 
issue. 


“There’s no government that’s per- 
fect,’”’ Stepovich says, and while Alas- 
ka’s state government has its prob- 
lems, the former governor believes 
statehood has been a success. Alas- 
kans have benefited because their 
natural resources are being de- 
veloped to their advantage, rather 
than the federal government’s. 

Stepovich, 64, is semi-retired and 
maintains a residence in Fairbanks 
and Redmond, Ore. He and his wife 
Matilda had 13 children. 


~ 
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FLAG PLANS—Interior Secretary Fred Seaton, left, and 
Alaska Gov. Mike Stepovich stand amidst 23 proposed de- 
signs for the 49-star American flag. This photo from Life 
Magazine includes some proposals painted on cardboard, 


“We take the stars from heaven, the 
red from our mother country, separ- 
ating it by white stripes, thus showing 
that we have separated from her. And 
the white stripes shall go down to post- 
erity representing liberty.’’ —George 
Washington : 


By TRICIA OLSEN 
Features Editor 


George Washington’s original de- 


‘Sign of 13 stars and 13 stripes has gone 


through dozens of revisions in the 200- 
plus years since the folk tales say Bet- 
sy Ross donned her thimble. 

Except for a period in the early 
1800s, the 13 stripes have remained 
intact. However the stars—with 
varying numbers of points and sizes— 
have multiplied and geometrically 
danced across the blue background as 
new states were added. 

By 1958, the Stars and Stripes in its 
48-star form was the most familiar 


"One of Finest’| 


one to the nation’s citizenry. It had 
remained unchanged since 1912, the 
year Arizona joined the Union. In 
fact, most of the country’s adult 
population had grown up under a ban- 
ner that spanned three wars. 


As statehood became imminent, the 
design of the new 49-star flag was 
Washington’s best-kept secret. In the 
meantime, the public—and the flag 
manufacturers—attempted to out- 
guess the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s next move. 


A hand-stitched flag with seven 
straight rows of seven stars deco- 
rated the University of Alaska gym- 
nasium on Dec. 9, 1956, as Alaskans 
prepared to send off their Tennessee 
Plan ‘‘congressmen”’ to lobby for 
statehood in Washington, D.C. The 
two-man delegation planned to take 
the flag with them on their cross- 
country trek to the capital. 
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some sewn and one knitted version in the lower right. The 
flag designed selected by the government, seven stag- 
gered rows of seven stars each, was the official U.S. flag 
for a year until the 50th star was added for Hawaii. 

(Life Magazine photo by Hank Walker, © Time, Inc.) 


Finding a flag for the 49th star 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
had his own ideas about how the new 
flag should look. He favored four rows 
of six stars alternating with five rows 
of five stars. 


A leading flag company had the 
same idea and began promoting Ike’s 
flag design. Still, they couldn’t be sure 
of the administration’s final decision 
and to begin production was a 
gamble. 


As the dignitaries gathered to 
watch Eisenhower sign the statehood 
proclamation, the new flag stood be- 
hind them, wrapped tightly around 
the pole. They posed for the photo- 
graphers as the president put his sign- 
ature to a single sheet of paper that 
was the statehood document. 


However, a second signature was 
needed for the three additional pages 
that were dedicated to the flag, outlin- 
ing the official proportions, position of 
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stars and the selection of 12 sizes for 
hoists. 


As the flag was unveiled, flash 
bulbs lit the room. The final decision 
was seven staggered rows of seven 
stars. 


Eisenhower smiled and com- 
mented to the Alaskan delegation that 
his flag design was rejected. “‘My ‘ex- 
perts’ persuaded me to abandon the 
idea,’’ he said. 


A Washington Daily News reporter 
wrote, ‘“‘White House News Secretary 
James C. Hagerty later explained 
that the design was in the running un- 
til it was learned that a flag manufac- 
turer—apparently without any idea of 
the President's preference—had em- 
ployed that design in promotional 
material.” 


Although the new flag would not be- 
come official for government use un- 
til the following Independence Day, 
the public could display it as soon as it 
was available commercially. The 48- 
star flag, the administration noted, 
also was acceptable until it wore out. 


On July 4, 1959, Secretary of the In- 
terior Fred A. Seaton officially raised 
a 49-star flag at Fort McHenry, Md.— 
the site of the battle which inspired 
Francis Scott Key to write *‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 


While the United States Marine 
Band played Key’s music in the mid- 
night ceremony, a mock battle be- 
tween Navy ships offshore and Army 
units in the fort’s outer defenses lit the 
sky. 

Hawaii already had been signed 
into statehood and the ceremony 
would be repeated the next Independ- 
ence Day with the 50-star flag. But for 
one year, a flag with 49 stars flew 
above the nation. 
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New state 
launched 
on optimism 


By DAVID RAMSEUR 
News-Miner Bureau 

JUNEAU—A few days after Presi- 
dent Eisenhower signed the proc- 
lamation admitting Alaska into the 
union on Jan. 3, 1959, the cheering 
stopped. 

After a 42-year struggle, Alaskans 
finally had realized their dream. Now 
it was time to go to work. 

Despite the enormity of the task 
ahead, those who sat on the front row 
of transition remember they were 
motivated by a mission, a calling 
higher than that of an ordinary job. 

“There was that psychological up- 
lift that we’re masters of our own des- 
tiny,’’ recalls Vic Fischer, a member 
of the last territorial Legislature and 
now a state senator from Anchorage. 

The mechanics of the transfer came 
as no surprise. Alaska already had a 
constitution, a territorial government 
which could in part be reborn as a 
state government , and a thick ex- 
change of legal memoranda with 
federal officials outlining the duties of 
a new state. 

Thomas Stewart, the constitutional 
convention’s administrative officer 
and now a retired Superior Court 
judge in Juneau, still has the original 
carbon copies of those 1958 memos. 

According to one from the federal 
budget office, the state of Alaska 
would have to assume tasks ranging 
from putting out its own forest fires to 
maintaining ‘‘several hundred cubic 
feet of records of the territorial gov- 
ernor’s office,’’ then stored in Seattle. 

But the first order of business was 
selecting a government to oversee the 
new state. 

Nine days after Eisenhower 
approved the statehood bill in July, 
the last territorial governor, Fair- 
banksan Mike Stepovich, called for 
elections of a new governor, state 
Legislature and three-member con- 
gressional delegation. 

Many prominent in the battle for 
Statehood threw their hats in the ring 
including former territorial Govs. 
Ernest Gruening and Stepovich, ter- 
ritorial Sen. John Butrovich, and Bill 
Egan, chairman of the constitutional 
convention. 

Elected to the U.S. Senate were 
Gruening and Bob Bartlett; to the 
U.S. House, Ralph Rivers; and as 
governor, Egan. There were all 
Democrats and some 50,343 of the 
65,000 eligible Alaskans voted, more 


THE OLD AND THE NEW—The frame of the state office building takes shape in Fair- 
banks next to old frame and log houses downtown. (Harry Hughes collection, University of Alaska Archives photo) 


than in any previous Alaska election. 

Selection of a new slate of state law- 
makers put the two-year-old Constitu- 
tion to one of its first tests. In territo- 
rial days, legislators were selected at 


. large from the four judicial divisions 


into which the state was divided. 

Under that system, according to 
Stewart, many communities went un- 
represented. For example, all but one 
of the nine legislators from the Fourth 
Division hailed from Fairbanks even 
though the division encomposed 
much of northern Alaska. 

Constitutional convention dele- 
gates, who themselves came from 
communities throughout Alaska, 
wanted that changed and created a 
system of election districts. It pro- 
duced the current 20 senators and 40 
House members, instead of the 16 
senators and 24 representatives in the 
territorial Legislature. 

As a result, nearly every Alaska 
town of any significant size from 
Kake to Barrow had the chance of 
electing a lawmaker. 

The first session of the state Legisl- 
ature convened in the Capitol Build- 
ing here on Jan. 26, 1959. Bouyed by 
the promise of five years of federal 
transition money totaling $27.5 mil- 
lion, the prospect of oil and gas de- 
velopment and the victory of the 


~~ om ed. 


statehood battle, lawmakers charged 
to work like an undefeated football 
team. 

‘“‘There was a great feeling of 
optimism,”’ recalls Stewart, a senator 
from Juneau in that first Legislature. 
“‘Here we had the great opportunity to 
create something, people felt good ab- 
out the Constitution and felt good ab- 
out what we could do to make a great 
state.” 

Remembers the then 44-year-old 
Egan, a former Valdez bartender and 
goldminer: ‘‘We had great faith that 
the resources were such that we felt 
confident we would be able to take the 
problems and take the challenges in a 
manner that would make us one of the 
strongest states in the union.” 

Lawmakers, however, soon awoke 
to the realities of converting to an in- 
dependent state a territory all but 
subservient to federal masters. 

Four hours after he was sworn into 
office as Alaska’s first elected gov- 
ernor, Egan went to the hospital with 
a serious gall bladder and kidney ail- 
ment. He was in critical condition for 
a time and spent the first three 
months of the year in a Seattle hos- 
pital. 

Secretary of State Hugh Wade, a 
former FBI agent who admitted he 
hadn’t talked with the governor more 


TERRITORIAL GATHERING—The 23rd Territorial Senate in action in Juneau. The 
Fairbanks area senators at the time were: Frank Barr, John Butrovich and Mike Stepo- 
vich, seated left to right in the middle row and Paul Haggland, in the first seat on of the last 


row. The pay $35 a day. 


(Alaska Historical Library photo) 


than 20 minutes during the campaign, 
assumed the reigns of government. 

“Today the celebrations are over,”’ 
Wade said in his first address to the 
Legislature on Jan. 30. ‘‘Now we face 
the sobering responsibility of state- 
hood. 


“Our relationship with the nation 
and with the world is quite unlike it 
was a year ago, a month ago or even 
last week,’’ Wade said. ‘‘Today we 
are on our own. Today we go on trial 
before the greatest of all courts—the 
coy of public opinion. We must not 

ail.”’ ; ‘ 

Lawmakers rolled up their sleeves 
and on Feb. 4 passed their first bill: 
raising their own salaries to $3,000 
and their per diem to $40 a day. 


That prompted the Anchorage Dai- 
ly Times to complain: “‘This knocked 


the state’s budget into a cocked hat. It. 


had been anticipated that the cost of 
the state Legislature would be 
$100,000 a year instead of $324,000.” 


The state had far less money in 
those days than it does today. The en- 
tire budget approved by the first 
Legislature totaled $27.5 million. 

That’s about a million dollars less 
than the annual bill today for running 
Alaska’s court system. 

The 1984 state budget is $2.8 billion. 

The first Legislature adjourned af- 
ter 81 days, passing 200 of the 281 bills 
introduced. In the average session of 


recent years, about 800 bills are intro-. 


duced and 100 make it to the gov- 
ernor’s desk. 


Among the most important bills in 
the first session was the State Orga- 
nization Act, an 11-page law that cre- 
ated 12 state departments and out- 
lined how they would operate. 


Others ranged from a law on the 
manufacture of the state flag stating 
how far apart the Dig Dipper’s stars 
would be placed, to a measure reg- 
ulating Alaska’s public utilities. 


According to Oral Freeman, a 
freshman in that first state House who 
now runs a boat motor repair shop in 
Ketchikan: ‘‘Those first people were 
dedicated to doing the job without 
much flim-flamming around. It looks 
pretty good compared to the present 
day.” 

The era of optimism however, was 
soon to end. In 1960, a state planning 
commission charged with sizing up 
the state’s economic future warned of 
a ‘‘fiscal crisis’’ looming on the 
horizon. 


Just two years later, with state gov- 
ernment ballooning and revenues 
failing to keep pace, thé Legislature 
was forced to increase taxes. 


ay 
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Legislative stakes rise 


News-Miner Bureau 

JUNEAU—Comparing the Alas- 
ka State Legislature to those of ter- 
ritorial days is like sizing up a 
minor league baseball team by the 
standards of the New York 
Yankees. 

The rules are generally the 
same, but the stakes are consider- 
ably different. 


Today’s legislators deal in the 
billions, which was unheard of dur- 
ing territorial days. The pay was 
$35 a day for the territory’s 40 legis- 
lators, compared to the $24,000-a- 
year the state’s lawmakers re- 
ceive today. 

Before statehood sessions were 
limited to two months every two 
years, while lawmakers meet to- 
day for as long as they care to ev- 
ery year. 

According to those around at the 


time, it just wasn’t quite the same. 

‘“‘A legislator coming in today 
under those circumstances would 
probably quit,’’ recalls Jack 
Doyle, who ran the Legislature’s 
administrative arm through the 
transition to statehood until the 
late 1970s. “‘It was quite modest.” 

For example, lawmakers had no 
offices or staff, frequently kicked 
territory or federal agencies from 
their offices to hold a committee 
meeting and competed with a molt- 
ing moose in the Capitol Building 
museum to discuss the budget. 

“There used to be some real 
fights over who got the first com- 
mittee room,’’ says Doyle, who 
jokes that pressures from the job 
forced him into his current Califor- 
nia retirement. ‘‘They used to race 
to the room to keep the other com- 
mittees out.”’ 


in Juneau 


The official powers of territorial 
Legislatures were limited as well. 
They could levy taxes, pass on a 
budget and approve laws just like 
lawmakers of recent days. 

But the impact was far different 
because the federal government 
ran most of the territory’s affairs 
from Washington, D.C. 


Lawmakers were prevented 
from managing Alaska’s ample 
fish and game resources. That was 
a task reserved for the federal In- 
terior department. 

They could fund only minor pub- 
lic works projects because they 
lacked the authority to float bonds 
to finance major construction. 

And operating finances were 
slim too. In 1957, the territorial 
budget for that year and the next 
totaled about $18 million. The 1983 
Legislature approved a budget of 


$2.8 billion for this fiscal year. 
And even if the territorial Legisl- 
ature and eKe out some meaningful 
new law, it was subject to the veto 
of a governor appointed by the U.S. 
president and answerable to the 
federal Interior secretary. 


Natives gained bargaining power 


By SUSAN FISHER 
Staff Writer 

Thirteen years would pass from the 
time Congress approved the Alaska 
Statehood Act until passage of the 
landmark 1971 Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act, but it took statehood 
to open the door for the settlement. 


Statehood improved the bargaining 
base for Alaska Natives, who began to 
organize many factions within the 
new state in the 1960s, sparked in part 
by ‘‘Project Chariot,’’ the proposal by 
the Atomic Energy Commission to 
create a harbor in northwest Alaska 
with an atomic blast. 


In the end, the settlement act 
granted 44 million acres and $900 mil- 
lion to Alaska Natives, setting up 12 
regional corporations and a 13th for 
Natives no longer residing within the 
state. 


The subject of Alaska’s Native 
population would time and time again 
creep into congressional hearings. 

The powerful Southern bloc in Con- 
gress would press that issue, more so 


Informing U.S. 
still challenge, 


Stevens says 


One of the greatest obstacles to 
statehood in 1958 remains one of the 
state’s greatest challenges today, 
according to Sen. Ted Stevens. 


“‘Americans in the Lower 48 knew 
little about Alaska and Alaskans,”’ 
Stevens says in a recent newsletter. 
“We had to tell them about us to win 
their support.” 


Stevens said many of the same 
issues that concerned Alaska then are 
still on the political agenda today— 
such as access and development of 
land, the rights of Natives, control 
over fish and game and the future of 
the Alaska Railroad. 


At the time of the statehood vote, 
Stevens was an Interior Department 
lawyer working with Washington Sen. 
Henry Jackson and others on the 
issue. 


Recalling the vote in Congress, 
Jackson said it seems like only yester- 
day when he sat around a table with 
some of Alaska’s finest leaders, such 
as Bob Bartlett, Bob Atwood, Ernest 
Gruening, Stevens and others. 


“In all my years as a member of 
Congress, those days back in 1958 
when we were battling for the Alaska 
statehood bill stand out as a great 
highlight of my own career,’ Jackson 
said. 


for Hawaii, with its much larger 
mixed population, particularly 
Japanese. 

This era was eight years before 
Congress would finally pass the Civil 
Rights Act. Segregation was still pre- 
velant in many states. 

In Alaska, it had already been de- 
cades since signs stating ‘‘No Natives 
Allowed’’ were posted in public 
places. By the time the territory was 
nearing statehood, many segregation 
practices were banned. 


Historically, the Alaska territory 
held open arms to its cross section of 
immigrants, but the newcomers— 
themselves having experienced dis- 
crimination—frequently balked at ex- 
tending full equality to the Eskimo, 
Indian and Aleut peoples. 


Citizenship had been extended to 
Alaska’s aboriginal people in the 
1920s, but that in itself did not end dis- 
crimination. 


Ernest Gruening in his book ‘“‘Many 
Battles”? gives several examples of 
the kind of discrimination encoun- 


SENATE—Democratic Sen. Henry Jackson and Repu 


tered when he became territorial gov- 
ernor. 


Alaskan Natives were drafted and 
volunteered to serve in World War II, 
and achieved acclaim for forming the 
Eskimo guard in the Alaska Territo- 
rial Guard. Gruening recounts that 
boys as young as 12 would be signed 
up, with parental permission, in re- 
mote villages. 


One time, Gruening appealed to St. 
Lawrence Island villagers to invest in 
war bonds. After leaders huddled, 
they offered to buy $15,000 worth of 
bonds—the entire amount of money in 
the village treasury from sales of fox 
skins and ivory. Gruening, impressed 
with the show of patriotism, con- 
vinced them to prudently invest only a 
portion. 


During the war, Gruening encoun- 
tered military policy prohibiting Na- 
tive girls from being admitted to the 
USOs in Alaska, and military police 
breaking up any contact between 
white Gls and Native girls. Gruening 


describes an incident where a half 


ee 
4 er ‘ 


Eskimo girl and a white soldier were 
expelled from a theater in Nome, af- 
ter they sat in the ‘‘white-only”’ sec- 
tion. 

An early attempt to ban discrimina- 
tion in public places failed after the 
territorial House defeated it 8-8. 

But in 1944 several Native candi- 
dates ran for the territorial legisla- 
ture. Frank Peratrovich, a Klawock 
merchant, and Andrew Hope, a Sitka 
boat-builder, were elected in South- 
east. 

Percy Ipalook, a Presbyterian 
minister from Wales, was the first 
Eskimo to win legislative office. Ipa- 
look served in the House and later the 
Senate. 

An antidiscrimination bill was in- 
troduced in the 1945 session, and pas- 
sed the House 19-5. But there was a 
vocal opponent in the Senate, and the 
debate was on. Mrs. Roy Peratrovich 
won applause after testifying to inst- 
ances of discrimination, including her 
family being denied housing in 
Juneau because they were Indian. 
The bill passed 11-5. 


blican Sen. Ted Stevens of Alaska go 


over proposed federal land withdrawals during the d-2 debate. The legislation determined 


how about one-third of the land within the state wou 
Jackson, then a young senator fro t 
Interior Department lawyer, on another vital bill 


ld be classified. Two decades earlier, 
m Washington, had worked with Stevens, then an 
Alaska statehood legislation. 


(News-Miner file photo) 
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Study says population 
will rise to 663 ,000 


News-Miner Bureau 


JUNEAU—What will the coming 
decades of statehood bring? 

Arecent survey of 91 experts. across 
the state makes some educated gues- 
ses, including: 

e By the turn of the century, Alas- 
ka’s population—led by a surge in 
Anchorage and the Railbelt—will rise 
to 663,000, up from the present 450,000. 

e The long-delayed plan to build a 
natural gas pipeline will be a reality 
and more oil will have been disco- 
vered on the North Slope. 

e Many of Alaska’s natural re- 
sources will be exported to the Pacific 
Rim and that oil prices will double by 
the year 2000. 

The predictions are part of the De- 
Iphi study, prepared for the state De- 
partment of Commerce and Econo- 
mic Development by Alaska Pacific 
University researchers. The $101,00 
study, released in mid-June, fore- 
casts development for the next 50 
years. 

The study, still in draft, differed 
from other volumes prepared on the 
state. Most reports simply take cur- 
rent trends and project them out over 
the next 10 or 20 years, according to 
Bill Beardsley, one of the study’s 
coordinators and the director of the 
state Division of Energy and Power 
Development. 

Looking back at such studies done 
in the past, many were highly unreli- 
able at forecasting events far into the 
future, he said. 


Statehood day 
to feature 
local dinner 


Key participants in the statehood 
fight, national leaders and perhaps 
President Ronald Reagan will be in 
Fairbanks Jan. 3, 1984 to mark the 
25th anniversary of Alaska statehood. 

The Alaska Statehood Day commit- 
tee of Fairbanks is planning a dinner 
honoring the key figures and a radio- 
television program to be broadcast 
statewide next January 3. 


Gov. Bill Sheffield is to be the host 
and keynote speaker at the dinner in 
Wood Center at the University of 
Alaska. 


Legislative leaders since state- 
hood, Alaska’s past governors and de- 
legates to the constitutional conven- 
tion are among those to be recognized 
at the dinner. 


The president has-been invited and 
says he would like to attend, said B.G. 
Olson, chairman of the Alaska State- 
hood Day committee. If Reagan can 
not make it, a high-level official will 
attend in his place, Olson said. 


The dinner and radio-television 
broadcast on the first 25 years of 
statehood are two of a large number 
of events planned to mark the state- 
hood anniversary. 


Festival Fairbanks °84, under the 
leadership of Olson and Former 
Mayor Bill Wood, is helping coordin- 
ate plans for the celebration. 


An outdoor sculpture by Malcolm 
Alexander is proposed for a down- 
town riverfront park along the Chena 
and a “Bridge of Flags” project is 
planned for the Cushman Street 
Bridge. 


Some 50 flags or other states or na- 
tions could be displayed at once on the 
bridge. The local Kiwanis clubs are 
taking the lead role on that project. 


Festival Fairbanks says the orga- 
nization is more than a group plan- 
ning to salute 25 years of statehood: 
“It’s Alaskans celebrating the rich- 
ness of life in a land that allows each 
of them the freedom to pursue indi- 
vidual dreams.” 


This new report relied on the ‘‘De- 
Iphi method”’ of picking the brains of 
select leaders in Alaska business, 
government, media and education. 


Conducted over a seven-month 
period, it involved three lengthy ques- 
tionnaires that panelists spent a col- 
lective 500 hours to complete. 


The Delphi method was developed 
in the 1950s by the Rand Corp. as a 
device to gather information from 
many important decision-makers 
without the need for face-to-face 
meetings. The procedure also allows 
participants to narrow their answers 
based on those of others panelists. 


Alaskans tapped for the project 
span the spectrum from right wing 
academic Art Hippler to liberal for- 
mer state Rep. Brian Rogers. Others 
include former Gov. Jay Hammond, 
former Fairbanks Mayor Bill Wood 
and Delta farmer Barney Hollem- 
back. 


The 91 panelists see an Alaska less 
subject to the boom and bust economy 
of the state’s past, but still dependent 
on government spending. 


For example, the panelists said 
government spending now accounts 
for about 72 percent of Alaska de- 
velopment. However, they’d like that 
to change to less than 50 percent with 
the private sector picking up the rest. 


Among other major conclusions: 
e Permanent shutdown of the 
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New stamp 
honors Alaska 


A new stamp honoring Alaska 
will be issued by the U.S. Postal 
Service Jan. 3, 1984, the 25th 
anniversary of President 
Eisenhower’s proclamation that 
Alaska was the 49th state. 

The stamp design features a 
caribou head and a segment of the 
oil pipeline set against an Alaska 
mountain and tundra landscape. 
The design was suggested by Clin- 
ton T. Andrews, Jr., a member of 
the Postal Service Citizens’ Stamp 
Advisory Committee and an editor 
of the Anchorage Times. 


trans-Alaska pipeline is not likely un- 
til the year 2030. 

e Alaska is never likely to become 
a major exporter of agricultural pro- 
ducts. 

e The Alaska Railroad has a 50-50 
chance of being linked with the Lower 
48. 

e Thestate personal income tax is 
likely to be re-imposed as early as 
1987. 

e Thestate capital is unlikely to be 
moved from Juneau. 

While panel members unanimously 
agree development will be the major 
issues facing state policy makers 
over the next 20 years, only a quarter 
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of those questioned believe the state 
will push a fast development rate be- 
cause of possible risks to lifestyle and 
environment. 

Panelists said the most important 
areas of development are roads, 
ports, airports, inexpensive electric 
power and financial incentives for 
business. 

Over the next two decades, the state 
is likely to give strong: support to 
fishing, oil and gas, tourism and the 
coal mining business. 

A majority of the panel members 
agreed the most likely timetable for 
the Susitna hydroelectric project is 
over the next 20-50 years. 


NEW CAPITAL?—The state capital is not likely to move from Juneau, according to a 
recent opinion survey of 91 leading Alaskans. This photograph shows the proposed city 


center as envisioned in a 1978 plan later rejected by the voters. 


(New-Miner file photo) 


Repeal tee Act, panel. says 


In 1980 Alaska voters authorized creation of the 
Alaska Statehood Commission, an 11-member agen- 
cy set up to study the state’s relationship with the 
federal government. 

The commission, which issued its final report and 
went out of business in January, offered several re- 
commendations to the state Legislature. 

Among them: 

e The Jones Act should be repealed. Repeal 
would benefit both the state and the nation, the com- 
mission said. The Jones Act requires that vessels 
carrying goods between U.S. ports be built, reg- 
istered, owned and manned by U.S. nationals. 

e Alaska should become an activist state and 
take a lead among the states to define the boundaries 
of state powers in the union. 

e Alaska must act immediately to create a re- 
search and advocacy institute in Washington, D.C. 
and ask other resource states to join in supporting it. 


e The state Board of Education and Alaska 
school districts should require the teaching of Alas- 
ka history, citizenship and culture in the schools. 


e Alaska must vigorously police federal imple- 
mentation of the statehood act. It should insist that 
the land transfers be completed within four years 
and must guard against Congressional attempts to 
unilaterally change the statehood act or Alaska Con- 
stitution. 


e Alaska should take the initiative to establish a 
legal action fund for the states. Lawyers for the fund 
would sue to oppose illegal and coercive federal res- 
trictions. 


e The state Legislature should pass a resolution 
applying to Congress for the calling of a national 
constitutional convention. The convention’s sole 
duty would be to define the procedures which would 
govern all future conventions. 
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Oil looms large 
on state’s horizon 


Statehood could be either a major 
contributing cause of Alaska’s future 
economic growth or of its bankruptcy. 
The choice rests with us, the citizens 
of the new state, and the knowledge 
and wisdom we are able and willing to 
bring to our government.—George 
Rogers 

By DAVID RAMSEUR 
News-Miner Bureau 

JUNEAU—When economist 
George Rogers penned that conclu- 
- sion to his 1962 book, “‘The Future of 
Alaska: Economic Consequences of 
Statehood,”’ the state of Alaska was 
barely three years old. 

The Good Friday earthquake was 
two years away and the Alaska Na- 
tive Claims Settlement Act was still 
the dream of a handful of Alaska Na- 
tive leaders. 

The event which was to have the 
greatest impact on the new state 
occured six years later on Alaska’s 
North Slope. There were hints and 
rumors throughout the winter of 1968, 
but nothing definite until Atlantic 
Richfield and Humble Oil and Refin- 
ing announced in July that they’d 
found ‘‘one of the largest petroleum 
accumulations known to the world 
today.” 

The Prudhoe Bay oil discovery did 
not reverse Alaska’s fortunes over- 
night, but by the late 1970s, the state 
was grappling with riches that had 
been undreamed of when it entered 
the union. 

At 25 the state of Alaska is financial- 
ly healthy—at least until Prudhoe 
Bay declines later in this decade— 
and the state is also blessed with some 
of the most beautiful wilderness in the 
world. 


Yet all is not well in this state of 
450,000. 

The May unemployment rate was 
10.7 percent, a full point above the 
national average, meaning nearly 
24,000 Alaskans were out of work. In 
some Alaska communities nearly 20 
percent of the residents are jobless. 

Outside of communities such as 
Anchorage and Juneau, Alaskans still 
pay among the highest rates in the 
country to heat their homes; they pay 
more for food than virtually any- 
where in the other 49 states and more 
for a telephone call from Fairbanks to 
their own state capital than to New 
York City. 

After 25 years, it is clear that being 
one of the 50 states has not cured all of 
Alaska’s problems. 

Alaska was granted 103 million 
acres of land in the statehood act, but 
the state is still about 31 million acres 
short and many Alaskans can’t afford 
land of their own. Under an extension 
included in the 1980 Alaska lands leg- 
islation, the federal government has 
until 1993 to complete the land 
transfer. 

In 1971, a national consumer group 
rated the Alaska Legislature 12th best 
in the nation, based on factors rang- 
ing from how well-informed its mem- 
bers were to how streamlined was its 
operation. 

The performances of the last three 
legislatures would likely not get simi- 
lar ratings from many current resi- 
dents. 

A small minority of Alaskans are so 
discouraged with the turn of events 
since statehood that they advocate 
the state’s peaceful separation from 
the rest of the nation. 


Oil spending increases 


The biggest year yet is forecast for the oil industry on the North 
Slope, with the major oil companies planning to spend more than $3 
billion to continue developing the Prudhoe Bay field and others this 


year. 


The bulk of the investment—more than $2 billion—is for Prudhoe 
Bay where a waterflood project is being built, to be placed into 


operation by the middle of 1984. 


Of the 788 wells planned for Prudhoe Bay, 545 have been drilled. 
The Prudhoe Bay field is expected to begin declining in the second 
half of the 1980s, reaching 750,000 barrels a day by 1992. Current 
production is 1.5 million barrels a day. 

Counting contractors, subcontractors and employees of Sohio 
and Arco, the two companies which operate the oil field, more than 
3,000 people work at Prudhoe Bay. 
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OIL AT WORK—A North Slope crew on a drilling rig goes 
to work in the frigid arctic winter. The oil industry is the 
largest in the state, providing 90 percent of the state’s 


income. 


Fairbanksan Joe Vogler’s Alaska 
Independence Party has posted 
gubernatorial candidates in three 
elections, but never polled more than 
4 percent of the vote. 


A much larger percentage of the 
population, and many veterans of the 
statehood battle, say the state has a 
lgt of work ahead of it. 


“Most people are glad we’re run- 
ning our own affairs even if we have 
the opportunity to mishandle them,” 
says Judge Stewart. 

Grumbles former territorial and 
state Sen. John Butrovich of Fair- 
banks: ‘‘We’ve been gifted with too 
much money.” 

Although Alaska’s growth con- 
tinues, it’s chiefly tied to the world oil 
market. Some 90 percent of the $3.2 
billion the state is expected to take in 
this year comes from property, sever- 
ance and production taxes on North 
Slope and Cook Inlet oil wells. 

Fishing, tourism and timber also 
contribute to the state’s economy, but 
other industries pale in comparision 
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- LAND PROTEST—Fairbanks residents take to the streets 
in late 1978 in opposition to Antiquties Act land withdraw- 
als by President Jimmy Carter. For most of the past 25 


(News-Miner file photo) 


to petroleum. For example, agricul- 
ture generated only abcut $6 million 
worth of income for Alaskans in 1980. 

Recent Sheffield administration ac- 
tions may further stunt the industry’s 
growth and the “‘mothballing”’ of the 
Seward grain export facility has scut- 
tled any immediate plans for farm 
product exports. e 

Despite lip service from state offi- 
cials about the expansion of other in- 
dustries, little progress is being 
made. ; 

“Diversification is a nice catch- 
word but I don’t see it happening too 
much,” says Juneau economist Ro- 
gers. 

With Alaska approaching its safe 
debt limit, Prudhoe Bay production 
soon to decline and legislators raiding 
the state’s savings account—the 
permanent fund—to satisfy an insati- 
able spending appetite, Rogers and 
others aren’t overly optimistic. 

Alaska’s future, they say, lies with 
its citizens. 

Says Rogers: ‘“‘Presumably the cor- 
rections are in our own hands.” 


years, the state has been wrangling with the federal gov- 
ernment over one land dispute or another. (News-Miner file photo) 


State can’t 
stand alone 


De Yonge, executive director of the 
Alaska Statehood Commission until it 
closed in January 1983, was a News- 
Miner reporter in 1958. He is a col- 
umnist for the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. 


By JOHN De YONGE 
That June afternoon 25 years ago 
was sultry with anticipation. 

Cigarette, pipe and cigar smoke 
fogged the News-Miner’s nervous 
newsroom. The edition was nearly 
ready, the presses set to announce 
that finally, after 50 years of waiting, 
Alaska was going to become a state in 
the U.S. union. All that was lacking 
was the news. 

All around Fairbanks, people 
primed for a celebration. 

Mayor Paul Haggland had proc- 
laimed that the day would be a legal 
holiday from the moment word ar- 
rived that the U.S. Senate had voted to 
admit Alaska to the union. 

President Eisenhower’s signature 
on the bill was a certainty, thanks to 
years of careful groundwork by such 
Republican stalwarts for statehood as 
Robert Atwood of Anchorage and 
C.W. Snedden of Fairbanks, then as 
now the two most powerful newspap- 
er publishers in Alaska. 

The saloons on Second Avenue were 
filling up. The Outside press had 
gathered at the bar in the Northward 
Building. Most had filed their stories. 
All they needed was confirmation be- 
fore U.S. News and World Report, 
Time and others rolled color stories 
about how Alaskans had hoorayed 
their joy at pene admitted to full 
citizenship. 

Just after neh a phone jangled at 
the News-Miner’s cramped news- 
room. Bob (A. Robert) Smith, the 
paper’s stringer in Washington, D.C., 
was in the Senate gallery. The debate 
had ended. The roll call had started on 
the Alaska Statehood Bill. 

The News-Miner’s editor hung on 
the phone as the vote proceeded. The 
rest of us in the newsroom gathered 
around, smoking restlessly. People 
from the paper’s business depart- 
ments filtered in. Perry Torbergson, 
city editor, hovered over the Associ- 
ated Press teletype. 

“Here it is. You’re in!”’ Smith said. 
“The vote was 64 to 20.”’ It was 2 p.m. 
The teletype began to clatter the 
story. 

We cheered. The word went out to 


the whistle pullers. There was a delay _ 


because most had drifted away to 
lunch. We smashed out the final up- 
dates on our stories with the tingle of 
history in our finger pads. 

Then whistles screamed all over 
town. Car horns honked and beeped. 
Dogs howled. People and cars started 
to jam Second Avenue. 

That party soared on until well after 
midnight. The saloons overflowed as 
thirsty GIs and construction workers 
hit town with end-of-the-month bucks 
in their pockets. 

Statehood celebrants jammed 
Second Avenue. Conga and Bunny 
Hop lines snaked in and over and 
around bodies. City cops and military 
police refereed friendly fist fights and 
broke up the others. Paddy wagons 
hauled to the cooler. the carcasses of 
those who had misjudged the liver’s 
capacity to metabolize redeye. 

Many churches that night had ser- 
vices of Thanksgiving, we reported 
the next day. The Fairbanks press 
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SPOUTING OFF—Shortly after Congress approved the statehood bill, the city fire depart- 
ment celebrated by sending a great stream of water into the air over the Chena River. The 
clock on Samson’s shows the photo was taken about an hour and a half after the Senate 
(Fred and Sara Machetanz Collection, University of Alaska Archives) 


‘acted. 


corps in those days boasted few mem- 
bers who could have been eye wit- 
nesses. en 

It was a great hallelujah, and much 
of downtown Fairbanks, like much of 
the rest of Alaska, one supposes, was 
subdued and bloodshot in the morn- 
ing. If tired and hungover, we were 
naively happy. Alaska had achieved 
equality and justice. The rest would 
be easy. er ° 

Well, the rest wasn’t easy, as long- 
time Alaskans know. Right to this day 
successive state governments labor 
to wring out of federal agencies the 
substance of land-transfer promises 
made in the Statehood Act. Some 


federal Jones Act, continue. To this 
day, Alaskans wrangle over whether 
the federal presence in Alaska is a 
blessing or a curse. Your point of view | 
pretty much depends on where your 
paycheck comes from. 

Statehood conferred on individuals 
the rights and responsibilities of 
statehood. It did not confer a magic 
formula for exercising those rights or 
for being comfortable with those re- 
sponsibilities. 

Because a handful of Alaskans are 
uneasy with government of any kind, 
unless they run it, it might be well to 
look at the positive benefits of state- 
hood over the quarter century. 

Alaskans got to vote in federal elec- 
tions and got first-class citizenship. 
No more embarrassing necessity to 
prove to Immigrations that you were 
indeed a genuine American. 

The easy way to value that right is 
to figure how you would react if some- 
one tried to take it away. 

Statehood especially provided 
Alaska with a national voice in the 
U.S. Senate. Bob Bartlett and Ernie 
Gruening brought luster to the new 
state as its first senators and Sen. Ted 
Stevens has gained a major place in 
the Senate leadership through his ta- 
lents and seniority. 

Through his Senate standing, 
Stevens has been able to temper such 
a major piece of legislation as the 
Alaska National Interest Lands Con- 
servation Act (the d-2 bill.) 


There was no doubt whatever that 
ANILCA was going to pass Congress. 
The only question was what would it 
ordain. Had Alaska in 1980 been a 
territory, with only a voteless dele- 
gate, the strictures of ANILCA would 
have been far worse than they are. 


Statehood also conferred land upon 
Alaskans. It is true that the promises 
of the Statehood Act are just now get- 
ting carried out when it comes to land 
transfers. But without statehood 
there would have been no promises 
and no land choices to fight over. 

It is easy to forget that the biggest 
part of Alaska’s wealth, oil, is a direct 
benefit of statehood and the land 
transfers. Because Gov. Bill Egan 
had made early land choices for the 
state under the bill, Prudhoe Bay 
came into the state’s possession. If 
Prudhoe Bay were federal land, as it 
would have been in territorial days, 


abuses predating statehood, like the | 


~the Alaskan government in Juneau 


would be begging for scraps from Un- 
cle Sam’s table instead of being one of 
the wealthiest governments in the en- 


It is easy to forget that the biggest part of Alas- 
ka’s wealth, oil, is a direct benefit of statehood and 


the land transfers. 


tire world (on a per capita basis). 

There is little doubt that Alaska’s 
Native citizens would be far worse off 
without statehood. 

Under territorial days, distant gov- 
ernance from Washington, D.C., 
failed to improve the lot or the rights 
of Alaska Natives. But statehood gave 
them, as it gave all residents, the 
potential for turning their votes into 
pressure on Alaska’s members of 
Congress and federal officials gener- 
ally. It is unlikely that Native land 
claims would have gotten anywhere 
in Washington, D.C., without the poli- 
tical linkage that statehood brought. 

Statehood, in short, has provided 
both political and economic leverage 
to Alaska. Were Gov. Bill Sheffield a 
territorial governor, appointed and 
dismissed at the whim of the Secret- 
ary of the Interior, his efforts to miti- 
gate the effects of oil drilling in feder- 
ally owned offshore Alaskan lands 
would hardly be worth fretting about 
in Washington, D.C. His efforts to re- 
mold part of the new fishing treaty 
with Canada would be ignored in the 
State Department. 

Having these general benefits does 
not mean that Alaskans should rest 
secure in their relationship with the 
federal government. 

There is still a lot of work to be 
accomplished. 

The state’s politicians are going to 
have to unite in efforts to get the 
federal ban lifted on the export of 
Alaskan oil. The ban is costing the 
state from $500 to $800 million a year, 
or nearly a third of the state’s present 
revenues. It is too bad that just as the 
Reagan administration looks serious- 
ly upon lifting the oil-export ban, all 
that comes out of Juneau is the luke- 
warm policy of not opposing an end to 
the ban. 

Alaskans also are going to have to 
educate themselves on the evils of the 
Jones Act (U.S. Maritime Act of 
1920), written to force Alaska to en- 
rich U.S. shipping interests. 

So far the state’s leaders have 
shown an amazing tolerance toward 
this parasitic legislation and an 
equally amazing indifference toward 
getting to work to build the national 
coalitions necessary to break the lob- 
bying power of the shipping unions, 
ship builders and ship owners who fat- 
ten on the subsidies that the Jones Act 
provides—right out of the state’s 
purse. j 

The Jones Act sops up at least $63 
million a year of Alaska’s oil revenues 
because of extra costs that it imposes 
on shipping Alaskan oil to U.S. ports. 

That is not its worst effect. The ex- 
tra costs the Jones Act imposes 
thwart development of oil and other 
resources, particularly in fields with 
high development costs. Many mar- 
ginal oil fields are never going to de- 
velop so long as the Jones Act is in 
place. 

Alaska in some respects is like a 
Third World country. It is remote 
from power centers. It relies mainly 


on exporting resources for its wealth. 
It lacks good roads, water systems 
and sewer systems. But to persons un- 
familiar with it, it seems rich beyond 
compare. , 

Beyond that, the state has suffered 
tremendously bad national publicity 
because of its oil wealth and its efforts 
to disperse that wealth among its 
citizens. 

Some of the publicity originates in 
important national papers which 
should be ashamed of the ignorance 
and envy their editorials display. But 
some of the poor publicity also can be 
blamed to the state’s clumsy lobbying 
and public-relations efforts. 

The poor image helps make Alas- 
ka’s wealth a tempting political 
target. It is no wonder that eastern 
and midwestern states deeply hurt by 
economic depression are working 
hard to get Uncle Sam to tax the in- 


‘come of resource states for national 


share-the-wealth programs. Alaska, 
in their propaganda, is cited as the 
national spendthrift. This threat to 
Alaska’s oil revenue is real and im- 
mediate. It cannot be prayed away. 

The best thing Alaska can do for it- 
self is to stop being passive in its 
affairs with the federal government 
and other states, reacting only after it 
has been bitten. 

Earlier this year the Alaska State- 
hood Commission recommended that 
the state of Alaska begin to build 
coalitions with other states and the 
possessions to overcome such mutual 
problems as the Jones Act and to 
stave off attempts to nationalize the 
incomes of resource states. 

So far there is little sign that this 
lesson is being well taken. 

That is too bad, because a state like 
Alaska with a small population can- 
not succeed if it continues to stand 
alone, caterwauling when events be- 
gin to go against it. 

Wise Alaskans understand that 
harsh words and idle threats carry lit- 
tle weight with the rest of the nation. 
At most they provide material for 
wisecracks. 

A better approach is for the state to 
use all the powers-that statehood has 
provided. These include forming 
coalitions. They include making pacts 
with Canada and other nations over 
mutual concerns. They include mar- 
shalling the support of other states to 
curb excessive federal interference in 
state and local affairs. They include 
joining with other states in lawsuits to 
stop federal overreach. 

In short, Alaska, it seems to me, 
must in its own interest become a 
vigorous actor on the national scene. 

If it does not, Alaskans may wake 
some morning after their 25th year of 
statehood to learn that the Jones Act 
has been made more harsh toward 
them and that big hunks of their oil 
revenues are going to be taken away 
from them in the name of a national 
tax. 

It’s not likely that they’ll throw 
party over that. : 


i 
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We have come of age 


“The Alaska boom is something from which the entire nation will 
benefit,’’ Life Magazine wrote in a May 5, 1958 editorial. 

Twenty-five years later, those words ring true. Alaska’s con- 
tributions to residents of the state and nation through self- 
government, representation in Congress, and land grants of the Alas- 
ka Statehood Act have proven even greater than predicted during the 
battle for statehood. 

Statehood didn’t solve everything. Alaskans still are wrestling 
with complex problems. But all of us knew at statehood that would be 
so. We also knew that Alaska could make a substantial contribution 
to the country. 

Said Life magazine: ‘‘Along with its great timberland and 
fishing grounds, its natural endowments provide Alaska with oil 
fields which may be of Texan magnitude, 31 of the 33 vital minerals on 
the U.S. strategic list, much good farming land and some impressive 
international trading prospects. A single example: Japanese steel 
mills now import their coal from as far away as the east coast of the 
U.S., while Alaska’s undeveloped coal fields are at their back door.”’ 

In its March 18, 1954, editorial, written not long after the Daily 
News-Miner began a four-year campaign for statehood, we said, 
“Statehood will not be a cure-all for our troubles. But we will be able 
to make well-directed steps toward solving our problems. The im- 
mediate government of Alaska will fall into the hands of Alaskans 
who will know how to develop this Territory and make ita prosperous 
adjunct to the United States. We’ll be able to fight for our rights in 
Congress. Most important of all, the bitterness that develops in the 
heart of an American when he must fight oppression without the right 
to resort to the ballot box will no longer plague Alaska.”’ 

Alaska has kept the promises it made to the nation at Statehood. 
Development of our timber and fisheries resources has made sub- 
stantial contributions to the nation’s economy. Tourism has grown to 
be a major industry and has provided enjoyment to millions of Amer- 
icans. Though getting title to our state lands has been a long battle, 
we’ve begun the job of getting more land into private hands in order 
to develop agriculture, industry, mining—and to give people land on 
which to live. Most significant to the nation, of course, has been the 
development of Alaska’s oil resources. The United States (and most 
of the free world) would be in far worse condition today in dealing 
with the OPEC tyrants if oil from Alaska had not been under produc- 
tion. 

While Alaska’s contributions to our country since statehood are 
substantial, we continue to deliberate other complex problems 
which, when resolved, will enable us to make further substantial 
contributions to our fellow Americans in the smaller states: 

How to apportion lands in fairness to our Native people, as well as 
all other Alaskans and Americans; 

How to get lands into the hands of our people for prudent use; 

How to preserve our free enterprise system, simultaneously with 
setting proper safeguards to provide multipurpose use for future 
generations; 

How to develop offshore petroleum reserves while simultaneous- 
ly safeguarding and developing the tremendous marine resources 
which Alaskans have responsibilities to husband in the best interest 
of all Americans. 

As our 25th birthday approaches, Alaskans know that we have 
proven the worthiness of our great state as a full-fledged member of 
the United States and we are confident about the future. 

We have come of age. We have proven our mettle during the past 
quarter-century and, God willing, we will continue to do our full part 
in helping our country remain a leading bastion of good government. 


. (The following editorial was first published July 1, 1958, the day 
after Senate approval of the statehood bill.) 


The greatest state 


Congress has passed a statehood act and President Eisenhower is 
sure to sign it. But only Alaskans can make a state. We will make it of 
our land, people and-ideas. 

We start with a clean slate, with money in the bank, with a great 
tradition of carving a proud territory out of the Arctic and sub-Arctic 
wilderness, with a hardy, patriotic population. 

Not a single mistake or misstep has been made yet in the history 
of Alaska as a state. Let’s keep it that way. 

Alaska has an opportunity to show the nation and the world how 
to operate a state and do it right. We have a fine state constitution on 
which to build. But it will take some careful and selfless building to 
make a state. 

We would hope that the state of Alaska, as far as government is 
concerned, will be lean, rangy and efficient. There is no reason to 
pattern our state government after that of other jurisdictions where 
there is a soft job for every successful ward-heeling politician. There 
is every reason not to. 

Alaskans, with the same kind of devotion which actuated the 
Constitutional Convention, can build the greatest state of the Union 
here in the North, one which can be an inspiration to all the free 
peoples of the world. 

It won’t be easy. But it will be worthwhile—for us and our chil- 
dren’s children. 

Alaskans, facing new problems and opportunities, might take a 
text today which has come down from the earliest days of the Christ- 
ian era. ‘“‘Let your light shine before me,”’ says Matthew V, 16, “‘that 
they may see your good works and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.” 

So be it in Alaska—the greatest state! 


STATEHOOD DAY—As Vice President George Bush and. 
the Alaska Congressional delegation look on, President 
Ronald Reagan signs a proclamation designation Jan. 3, 


1984 as Alaska Statehood Day. 


Lest we forget 


Twenty-five years ago today, the far-sighted efforts of the leaders 
in Alaska’s fight for statehood came together in the passage of the 
Alaska Statehood Act. 


We must not forget those who worked for Alaska during these 


years. Their efforts are part of our history and the history of the . 


nation. 
Among them, and now deceased: 
e James W. Dalton (for whom the road to Prudhoe Bay is 


named), whose quiet, dedicated efforts first brought national atten-_ 


tion to the North Slope’s oil potential. 

e E.L. “Bob” Bartlett, long-time Alaska territorial delenates a 
truly dedicated Alaskan who was respected and admired in Washing- 
ton by both members of Congress and bureaucrats. 

e Fred A. Seaton, secretary of the interior under President 
Eisenhower, who worked long, hard and effectively on behalf of 
Alaska Statehood. 

e Leo W. O’Brien, representative from New York who intro- 
duced our enabling bill and was the general in charge of getting it 
through the House. 

e William Knowland, senator from California and GOP Senate 
leader who worked for us, made the summation speech and moved 
for the vote when the Senate passed the enabling bill. 

e Ralph Rivers, one-time Fairbanks mayor who was elected to 
represent Alaska in Washington as part of the pre-statehood Tennes- 
see Plan delegation. 

e Ernest Gruening, territorial governor and another member 


._ of the Tennessee Plan delegation. 


e Henry Luce, president and publisher of Time, Life, and For- 
tune magazines. These respected and highly regarded periodicals 
consistently advocated recognition of Alaska as the 49th state. 

Other dedicated leaders, who we are happy to report are still 
with us today, include: 

e William A. Egan, president of the Alaska Constitutional Con- 
vention, Tennessee Plan senator from Alaska, and the first elected 
governor of the state of Alaska. 

e Theodore F. ‘‘Ted’’ Stevens, assistant secretary of the In- 
terior at the time Alaska became a state, now our senior U.S. senator. 

e Henry Jackson, senior U.S. senator from the state of 
Washington, long regarded as ‘‘Mr. Alaska”’ in the Senate prior to 
Alaska’s admission to the union. 

e George H. Lehleitner, a dedicated, patriotic American from 
New Orleans, La., who conceived the idea of Alaska using the Ten- 
nessee Plan. 


e William R. Hearst Jr., editor-in-chief of the Hearst newspap- - 


ers, who work long, hard and effectively to bring statehood to Alaska. 

e Walker Stone, editor-in-chief of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, another supporter of statehood who waged a long campaign. 

e Robert Atwood, editor and publisher of Alaska’s largest 
newspaper and an ardent supporter of statehood. 

e John Butrovich, senior member of Alaska’s territorial Legisl- 
ature who served honorably in the state Legislature until he retired in 
1978. 

e Mike Stepovich, a one-time member of the Territorial Senate 
and governor of the Territory of Alaska at the time the Statehood Act 
was passed. 

In addition to those listed above, we should add the names of 
several dozen capable, dedicated Alaskan who gave unstintingly of 
their time and energies to bring full rights and privileges to Amer- 
icans residing in our former Territory of Alaska. 

Today, many of us take Alaska’s statehood for granted. Without 
the tireless efforts of these leaders in the fight to achieve statehood, 
we might be on a far different course today. Let us not forget them. 


(White House photo) 
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